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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
toined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. canes 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe: 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, oe sey de Blanck, 
Trebelli, Rese Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 

Antoine de Kontski, 
. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 

Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood, 


Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
Josephine Yorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 


Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Sta; 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Ivini, 

aterna, Richard Wagner, —_ T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ster Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant. Campaniai, Boucicault, 


Osmund Tearle, 


Gua lagnini, 
Lawrence Barrett, 


Constantin Sternberg, 


Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 





Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, cS &. Ge 

Geistinger, Anton Rub M gri 
Fursch-Madi,—a, Del Puente Mrs. Helen ‘Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, loseffy, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, Mme. julia Rive-King. Emil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d' Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason. Ferranti. 

Charles M, Schmitz. Ferdinand von Hiller. — Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, eyerbeer. 


Franz Lachner, Julius Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski. 
Heinrich Marschner. Mes Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax A. Lefebre. Filoteo Greco. 


4 ide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 


Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef StaudigI. Alcuin Blum, 
Lulu Veling, Joseph Koegel 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy. 
Calixa Lavallee. Carlyle Petersilea. 
Clarence Eddy. Carl Retter, 


Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch. 
Michael Banner. 
Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
F. W. Riesberg. 
Emmons Hamlin. 
Otto Sutro. 


Franz Abt, George Gemiinder. Car! Faelten. 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling. Belle Cole. 

3. E. Jacobsohn. Van Zandt. Cari Millécker. 
1. O. Von Prochazka, W. Edward Heimendah|!, Lowell Mason. 


Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven. 
Edgar H. Sherwood. 


Mme. Clemelli. 
W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow. 


Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D’ Albert, 
Lili Lehmann, 


William Candidus, Clara Schumann, Ponchielli. 

Kranz Rummel. Joachim Edith Edwards. 
Blanche Stone-Barton, Samuel S. Sanford, Pauline L’ Allemand. 
Thomas Ryan 





UR esteemed Leipsic contemporary, the Ségva/e, says 
No. 28 of this year, that “the season 
af German opera jin New York] came toa conclusion on 


in its issue 


March 5 with a concert performance of Wagner's “ Par- 
sifal.”” If the Szgna/e would read its New York exchanges 
more carefully, it would not be likely to give such absurd 


information to its readers. 


and nonsensical 


It is quite 


possible, however, that there is nobody in the Signale 
office who can read English. 
—s— 
HERE is nothing mean about our old friend, Jerome 
Hopkins. He gives a concert (Twentieth Spring- 
tide) at Steinway Hall, and charges cnly $3.00 for a 
reserved seat. As he offers selections from three genuine 
“ American” operas (all, of course, by Jerome Hopkins), 
this must be considered a very modest price, all the more 
so as by buying four seats (to one name) you may have 
them for $10.00. Our old friend. was kind enough to 
send us twotickets at $3.0oapiece, free, gratis, for nothing, 
and we are “in” therefore a cool $6.00, which we other- 
wise surely would have spent in gaining admission to so 
excellent an entertainment. 


HE Liszt fever, which seems to be pervading the 
other side of the “big herring-pond” to a degree 
which is simply alarming, makes us suggest to our trans- 
atlantic confréres, as a strong remedy, the attentive 
perusal of the interesting articles on Liszt by that eccen- 
tric genius and pianist Dr, Gustav Satter, the first one of 
which appears in THE MUSICAL COURIER of to-day ina 
translation from the German. 
The London correspondent of the New York Sun, M. 
de S., in a London letter of last Sunday, of which Abbé 
Liszt was the subject, utters the following sentiment : 


It may seem invidious to recall without criticism these follies of enthu- 
siasm abroad while censuring similar extravagance in England. But 
abroad the feeling, the appreciation of musical talent, is sincere and innate, 
while in England it is purely artificial and a matter of caprice or fashion. 
Bad judges and bad critics, the dilettanti are also bad admirers and bad 
partisans. They accept but never make a reputation, are easily duped into 
taking tinse! for gold, and in reality only value either in proportion to the 
extortionate prices they pay for it. Admiration with us is de commande. 
The lavender gloves of the Prince of Wales give the signal of applause, and 
half a dozen women of .note in all the meaning of the word must visé the 
passport of success before it is current. 

Brother Bennett ought now to come over here again, 


stay two days and tell us all about music in——England. 


HE musical season is over; what there is left of it 
now is onlya few teachers’, pupils’, benefit and other 
advertising scheme concerts that do not seriously tax the 
musical critic. But that the season just finished of 1885-6 
has been the most prolific one New York has so far 
known may be seen from the number of musical enter- 
tainments given within the last six months. The num- 
ber of notable operatic performances alone (omitting 
from consideration the productions of German operas 
and operettas at the Thalia Theatre, and the representa- 
tions of English operettas that have been with us daily) 
which the New York public has been called on to pat- 
ronize has been 126. Of these eighteen have been Italian, 
fifty-two German and fifty-six English (the Brooklyn 
season of the American Opera Company is not included). 
Besides these entertainments we have had forty-eight 
Popular concerts and six Philharmonic concerts, con- 
ducted by Theodore Thomas, six Symphony Society and 
three Oratorio Society concerts, conducted by Walter J. 
Damrosch, five concerts, composed largely of new com- 
positions, conducted by Frank Van der Stucken, a 
Wagner concert, conducted by Herr Seidl, and a host of 
less significant affairs. The Philharmonic, Symphony 
and Oratorio concerts were each given twice, so that the 
number of standard entertainments, not dramatic, in 
which large forces were employed was eighty-four. 
There is no city in Europe that has offered as many as 
one-half of this number of first-class ccncerts and 
operatic performances, and in point of quality these 
entertainments were most of them of the highest and 
most classical order. Truly it must be conceded that 
New York is one of the musical centres of the earth. 
N one of the recent numbers of our esteemed trans- 
] atlantic contemporary, the London /%garo, occurs 
the following paragraph: 


The well-known American musical critic, Mr. Frederick A. Schwab, will 
be cordially congratulated in England for the victory he has gained over 
his traducers. Miss Emma Nevada, the singer, was reported to have made, 
in an alleged “interview,"’ charges of venality against Mr. Schwab. 
Such charges are always unjustifiable. If true, the law is strong enough 
to severely punish a blackmailer, who would amply deserve any sentence 
inflicted on him. If false, it is always difficult to prove the negative, and 
there are sure to arise ill-natured people who talk of no smoke without fire. 
Mr. Schwab took the matter pluckily. He first demanded a retractation, 
and when that was not forthcoming he entered an action against Miss Ne- 
vada, claiming nominal damages. Miss Nevada thereupon made a sworn 
deposition that she had never used the language attributed to her, and the 
matter, of course, ended, Mr. Schwab's character being completely vindi- 
cated. 


The New York 77mes of course reprinted this with the 
triumphant head-line, “Mr. Schwab completely vindi- 
cated!"’ Whether our friend “Cherubino,” of the Fzgaro, 
will not think himself a trifle “too previous” when he 
reads Mr. Clark Bell's letter remains to be seen. He had 


“well-known,” “Cherubino” thought the whole matter 
was just as represented by Schwab. Mr. “Cherubino,” 
however, does not know exactly for what Mr. Schwab js 
“well-known. It is “well-known” also in musical circles 
that during the first season of Getman opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Mme. Materna, in a con- 
versation with Mr. Gustav Kobbé, of the Mail and Fr. 
press, made certain charges touching the musical critic 
of a New York daily. The critic referred to is not Mr. 
Krehbiel of the 7rzéune, nor Mr. Finck of the Pos/, nor 
the musical anonymous of the Heradd, nor the musica] 
nobody of the World. Who then was it? Will Mme. 
Materna set foot again in New York, and, if so, what wil] 
happen to her? Let her ask Nevada. 


THE MILWAUKEE SANGERFEST. 


HE twenty-fourth North American Sangerfest takes 
place in Milwaukee, beginning July 21 and ending 
July 25. It will be held in the Exposition Building, 
which has a seating capacity of 5,252 seats, and the stage 
has been arranged to seat 3,000 singers and an orchestra 
of 100 which has been selected from among the best 
musicians in this country. In order to improve the 
acoustics of the hall, a sounding-board has been arranged 
from the organ over two-thirds of the building, sus- 
pended under the dome. 

Over 2,500 male singers from all parts of the country 
have already paid their dues and will participate actively 
in the various concerts which are to take place. From 
St. Louis and Chicago large delegations will conie, most 
of them accompanied by their own military bands. In 
addition to the male chorus, a mixed chorus will sing at 
the reception concert. It is probable that altogether 
there will be about 3,000 singers and musicians partici- 
pating. 

On Saturday, July 24, at the matinee performance, 6,000 
school children from Chicago and Milwaukee, who have 
been trained by Mr. Tomlins, of Chicago, and his assist- 
ants, will sing at one time. 

The great feature will be the production of the prize 
cantata, Brambach’s “Columbus,” which has been in 
active rehearsal by all the singers who are to visit Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Ernst Catenhusen, the festival director, 
will conduct it in case Mr, C. Joseph Brambach, the 
composer, should be prevented from coming to this 
country. After its production in Milwaukee “Columbus” 
will be given in this city for the first time by the Arion 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, who has secured the rights of production from 
Messrs. Wm. Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee, the pub- 
lishers. We must admire the enterprise of this firm in 
securing the publishers’ rights for both Europe and 
America, and for producing on a large scale and regard- 
less of cost this work of Brambach, which is destined to 
become one of the most popular cantatas for male chorus 
and orchestra that has ever been written. 

Mr. Brambach received the $1,000 prize for “ Colum- 
bus,” which was donated by one of Milwaukee’s most 
philanthropic and liberal citizens, Mr. John Plankinton. 
A guarantee fund of $200,000—an unprecedented sum for 
such a purpose—has been subscribed to by the merchants 
of Milwaukee. 

As soloists, Lilli Lehmann, Marianne Brandt, Carrie 
Goldsticker, Josef Staudigl, Max Heinrich and Herr 
Witt, tenor, from Berlin, have been engaged. 

The advance sale of season tickets began April 5, and 
in two days the receipts amounted to nearly $11,300. 
This indicates how large the attendance will be. The 
sale of single seats will begin about the middle of June, 
but it is probable that all the seats will be taken in 
season tickets. 














A despatch from Chicago last Saturday says: “ Asa 
rule, the manager of the Milan Opera Company, which has been 
singing grand opera at the Grand this week, does not appear on 
the stage at the climax of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” but to-night 
he did. The climax was reached and Zwcia was due upon the 
stage. But she didn’t come. Embarrassment grew apace until 
the footlights began to tremble nervously. Then the manager, 
with one arm in a new bandage, ventured out of one of the wings 
end, stepping down to the front of the stage, said that Miss Eva 
Cummings, who was singing Zucia, had been suddenly taken ill 
and could not appear. 

‘* That is not true,” cried Miss Cummings, darting upon the 
stage. ‘I won't sing because I haven't been paid a cent of my 
salary, and if it is not paid now I won’t sing another note.” 

The manager glared at the prima donna and the prima donna 
glared at the manager. 

‘* Bravo!” shouted some daring souls in the slender audience. 
Lucia bowed and retired. The manager did likewise. The cur- 
tain fell and then rose again, and the opera was finished without 
Lucia, It. was whispered about the theatre that under the 
bandage the manager wore on his arm he carried a cut made by 














only Mr. Schwab's letter to go by, and as Mr. Schwab is 
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Franz Liszt. 


; oBY Dr. Gustav SATTER. 





(Translated from the German for Tue Musicat Courter.) 

HEN the Princess Metternich—not the “ Tann- 
hiuser-Louis-Melanie,” who induced the last Emperor of 
the French to have Wagner’s work produced in Paris, but the 
wife of the State Chancellor, Clement Lothar, whom men dreaded 
like the Inquisition—invited Liszt to play in her salon and greeted 
him with the most graciously condescending question, ‘‘ Have 
you made some good strokes of business in Italy?” Liszt, with 
his imperturbable presence of mind, replied, ‘‘ Serene Highness, I 
do not make strokes of business, I make music.’ The expres- 
sion was characteristic of the man and of his pride as an artist. 
Yet, even at that time, the future Abbé lay in embryo. The 
word ‘‘music” is ductile, extensible; there is good, middling 
and bad music. Of Liszt’s music in Italy and everywhere else, 
the last fifty years has told the tale. How this music affected 
artists, the press and a million of hearers; how the tribe of the 
long-haired Romanticists ousted the guild of Baldheads, Pigtails 
and Bigots ; how a certain species of women of all ranks created 
an unholy shrine of the piano; how the scholars of Liszt 
sought for a spark of genius and found it not, and then, 
in imitation of the great original, became bizarre and Lili- 
young Samson Liszt strangled the 
lion of ennui, and how, in later days, Hercules Liszt 
obediently kissed the feet of Omphale Eccentricity ; how finally 
the ultramontane Liszt wrote and wrote and wrote again, nay, 
even scribbled and scrawled, to make the world talk of him: all 
this is known, all this has been criticised, lauded to the skies, 
snivelled over, perverted, distorted, lied about, babbled about to a 
degree that makes the genuine musician weep and the music- 
grinder exult. For the moralizing, tax-paying, church-going green- 
grocer, with three chaste and ugly daughters and a thick-waisted, 
housekeeping Mrs. Greengrocer, Liszt was and is the hundred- 
headed Hydra, the Medusa-head which frightened to death the 
shopkeeping virtue and the innocence of every country. For the 
artist, for the cosmopolite, the thinker, the poet, the man of real 
culture, on the other hand, who acknowledges only what his con- 
science prescribes, and who cares for the backyard opinions of red- 
nosed and moist-nosed Philistines as little as Icarus cares for 
Count Arnim, Windthorst or Bismarck or the health of Mile. Heil- 
bronn or Bernhardt, for the true man of progress Liszt is and remains 
an attractive study ; a human being to whom much must be for- 
given because he has loved much, but to whom also infinite credit 
must be given because he has contributed, and we hope may long 
contribute, an infinite amount to the twofold liberation from the 

cramping constraint of artistic and moral narrow-mindedness. 
Liszt’s record can then, and only then, be closed when the 
breath of poesy has changed the Dead Sea of every-day formal- 
ities into a blooming flower-garden. In a time like the present, 
when the levelling system and the money-grabbing system go 
hand in hand, when the quantity of your worldly possessions, not 
the quality of your soul and being, is important, and when Art 
gives to her sons Reclame for a wife and the Vox piedis (not 
populi) for a mistress, in such a time a correct dissection of 
Liszt and his struggles is impossible. Liszt is asalamander who 
has never been scorched in the fire, but yet has never become a 
fire-worshipper. Liszt is water-tight aud has always kept himself 
on the surface, but yet, somehow, has always had a bit of the 
india-rubber man sticking to him. Liszt, finally, is as air-tight 
as a balloon, has carried many with him over mountain and vale, 
and rocked them in pure ether, but yet has never been able, as a 

creator, to reach the summit of what is permitted to man. 

The fact, however, that Liszt could live or vegetate in every ele- 
ment in which he placed himself ad /iditum and apres les circon- 


N. 8.—Mein Fluch vor allen dem Dr, Satter, er ist ein berauschter Jean 
Paul iiber alle Maassen; ein Stiick delirium tremens dazu. 


stances, for cash down, as well as the fact that in all situations he 
knew how to enchain the interest of the curious and inquisitive 
(amateur and connoisseur) speaks more decisively for the existence 
of gold and jewels in Liszt’s character than the billion of deifica- 
lions, which was calculated to make him just as ridiculous as the 
efforts of his detractors, his impotent calumniators and jealous 
rivals on the other hand were calculated to raise him to fame in 
this present world. We say, deliberately, this present world. 
Immortality is the lot of him alone who possesses originality of 
thought, no matter wherein, no matter whether in the beautiful or 
repulsive. Liszt has only originality in construction ; fashion 
changes; Venus remains; Salvator Rosa, Raphael and Kaulback, 
Berlioz, Mozart and Beethoven, Casanova, Schiller and Goethe, 
Voltaire, Racine, Victor Hugo, Poe, Dickens, Washington Ir- 
ving and ¢utti guante, what contrasts do they present! But also 
what thought! On the other hand what has become of the 
lyrical moonrakers of all nations, of your Kotzebues and D’En- 
nerys, of your Watteaus and Winterhalters, of all your X Y Z's 
of the opera? To-day you will have cutaway coats ; to morrow, 
Sacks; to-day you will have crinolines ; to-morrow, fig leaves. 
\\ ho reaps the benefit? Whois hurt? Tailors and mantua-ma- 
he's. There was a time when our grandmothers regularly flung 


4 ‘ew coppers to the organ-grinder who groaned outon the side- 


wk “* Minnie Dale” or ‘* Buy a Broom.” 
Now, when the noblest heroes of tone-art have shed their life's 
od for the truth, and when a Wagner has fought with glory and 
n brilliant victories, although he, with Liszt and another whom 
¢ do not here choose to name, might have put in a claim for the 
e of poseur par excellence ; now, we ask, how are things now? 
‘ust as before. It is Offenbach and Lecocq who are ground o=: 
‘he barrel-organ, and the organ-grinder who cannot play the 


THE 











“airs” (sic) which have sprung from the brain-pans of 
Messieurs Offenbach and Lecocq may go starve. But the consol- 
ing thought abides with us that from year to year men will grow 
in grace and wisdom before Apollo and the Muses Nine, and that 
while the United States of Europe must form the political end, if 
ever an enduring hymn of peace and prosperity is to be sung, 
there is coming the deluge which will destroy and sweep away 
from the surface of the globe the whole lot of music-boxes, organ- 
grinders and the like. 

The present state of things, however, will at any rate last 
long. The mob is easily tickled with compliments and flattery, 
and the nations long for panem et circenses. The princes of the 
breech-loaders know this as well as the princes of the can-can. 
Be that as it may, patience is the word. Patience is genius. 
One single Schumann or Chop‘n or Berlioz or Wagner outweighs 
five thousand and more wagon-loads of mediocrities. If Liszt 
possessed as great wealth of thought as he does of fancy and skill 
in composition he would be the greatest composer of all ages. 
But when it comes to thoughts he breaks down, and it isa pity that 
it is just here with thoughts that he does break down. We would 
gladly give back to Liszt that legion of bravura pieces, that regi- 
ment of new passages, that battalion of pretty titles that company 
of arabesques, and that platoon of attempts for effect which he 
has, apart or together, given to us in nearly a thousand publica- 
tions, if he would only bestow on us in return one single new 
thought. 

But in Liszt thought, however ardently desired, comes out no 
more than order in Ireland. Would that it might still come, late 
though it be, mieux vaut tard gue jamais! With it would come, 
too, Immortality—the laurel wreath of a world beyond ours. 
With it would come most certainly clearness in artificiality, sim- 
plicity. How infinitely easy it is to make a noise! How in- 
finitely difficult it is clearly and briefly to utter your ideas in 
tones! The first can be learned; the second must be born. 
Drums for the band ; roses for my girl. Punch and Judy for the 
child; Humboldt for the man. Offenbach and Lecocq for 
the society coquette. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Gounod, Verdi for 
me who do homage to every master who knows how to touch one 
side of my sentient nature in those moments when it is my plea- 
sure to have my senses thrilled. The champagne song in *' Don 
Juan,” the trio in ‘* William Tell,” the ‘‘ Benediction of the 
Poniards”” in ‘‘ The Huguenots,” the duo in “ Faust,” the quar- 
tet in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” are all justified. We cannot always be 
Davidsbiind, and if we sat too long at table with the heroes of 
Walhalla we should probably spoil our digestion mostly horribly, 
in spite of the roasted peacocks, the mead cup and the Valkyries. 

The beautiful and the useful are one, and it is useful to dis- 
play human weaknesses and to put away in the lowest drawer the 
spotless masks of the gods. Is aman lovable if he has no weak- 
nesses? Would we like to miss the shadow? Was Peter Schle- 
mihl ahappy man? A good Strauss waltz is infinitely superior to 
the fugues of Simon Sechter and the nocturnes of Dohler, Thal- 
berg and company. Strauss is true, the others liars in art and 
feeling. Truth, then, gentlemen composers! And what is 
truth but originality? Is not the principle of a deity confessedly 
the identical principle of truth? Where, oh where, is one spark 
of truth in Liszt’s compositions? In Wagner the idea, in union 
with the orchestral execution, stands out clear and strong, like 
some giant oak. In Liszt, the idea, if indeed there be an idea, 
glitters very demi-monde-ish. There is an eternal Chinneretata, a 
perpetual, ‘‘ Eh, don’t you like it?” an unceasing ‘‘ Look out, 
here comes something special,” an inevitable, ‘‘ Please applaud ! 
Don’t you know I am Liszt?” 

Am I unjust in styling Liszt the Alexandre Dumas fils of the 
piano, the musical ennobler of cocottes? I do not think so. 
The most depraved have once had virtuous impulses and 
noble dreams, but, once fallen, the decline is rapid and un- 
ceasing. So is it with Liszt’s works. The grandest, noblest 
beginning ; the most trivial conclusion, the head of Olympian 
Jove, the torso of Silesus, the bust of Niobe, the feet of Pepita. 
Take, for instance, the much-applauded popular ‘* Rhapsodie 
Hongroise No. 2,” which begins in such heavenly beauty and 
ends in the lowest bar-room. At the commencement it displays 
the lofty poet, awakening every sympathy and setting every nerve 
thrilling with the few introductory bars and then loses itself, a 
degraded vagabond among drunken peasants, gypsies and wenches. 
‘*He intended to represent a bit of merry life among people,” 
the irritated Liszt worshipper will tell you. Now, my dear sir, I 





have nothing to say against a picture of popular life and revel, | 


but I would propose as the model the finale of Seethoven’s A | 


major symphony, or Berlioz’s overture to the ‘* Carnival of Rome.” 
Liszt’s cannibal noises do not paint the scene, and unfortunately 
my ear does not appreciate musical descriptions of orgies. Lais, 
Circe, even Messalina, never rolled in the gutter. 


I shall then leave completely on one side Liszt, the composer, | 


and do so more easily because he has never yet existed. To | 


arrange is not to compose. Neither the ‘‘ Grau Mass," nor the 
“Symphonie Poems,” nor the “Saint Elizabeth ” can influence 
me. The “Grau Mass” is a bit of religious clap-trap, just as 
Abbé Liszt is a religious humbug. The ‘‘ Symphonie Poems ” 
have their culmination in the “ Préludes,” and in the ** Preludes " 
what is beautiful is not new, and what is new is not beautiful. 
As regards poor ‘' Saint Elizabeth,” I think that the good old 
lady would have done better to have kept on crumbling to dust in 
peace than to have let herself be shaken out of her well-deserved 
hibernation by Abbé Liszt. Yet women are strange creatures, 
and so is the composer Abbé Liszt, Ninon de l'Enclos or Manon 
Lescaut—why not these? In them would indeed be matter for 


idelizing. 
—_ . (To be continued.) 
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Mr. Thomas Ryan. 


HE subject of our picture on the front page, Mr. 


Thomas Ryan, is one of the most widely known musicians 
to-day in the United States, for the history of Mr. Ryan is the 
history of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, now with a 
reputation which is national. Mr. Ryan was born in Ireland, of 
musical parents, came to this country at the age of seventeen, an 
earnest, enthusiastic student of music and all arts of an clevating 
character. In the autumn of 1849, when he was twenty-two 
years of age, the Quintet Club was formed by Messrs. August 
Fries, Francis Riha, Edward Lehmann, Thomas Ryan and 
Wulf Fries. They gave their first public concert in the piano 
rooms of Jonas Chickering. In that concert Mr. Ryan played a 
clarinet concerto, by F. Berr, and second viola in quintets, by 
Mendelssohn and, Beethoven, thus showing a practical equipment 
for his life work at even that youthful period. 

From then began that, in some respects, uneventful life, 
marked only by those happenings which, in all professional lives, 
are the milestones showing the progress through life. Married 
at the age of twenty-five, Mr. Ryan's family consisted of his wife 
and two daughters, the eldest married to Mr. G. W. Sumner, of 
Boston, the well-known organist and pianist ; the younger one is 
now studying singing under Marchesi in Paris. 

Though the club was formed in Boston thirty-six years ago, 
the first fifteen years were spent entirely in that city and New 
England. It was a useful apprenticeship, matured slowly but 
surely to vigorous artistic mastership. When the club pushed out 
into the great West, it gave to countless people their first 
acquaintance with art music. In this way, covering so many 
years, East and West, North and South, the club has done more 
to popularize good music throughout the country than any other 
organization we can name. From its smal! and complete organ- 
ization, it has been able to visit the smallest of towns as well as 
the largest cities, and there is scarcely a town of 4,000 people from 
Maine to California which it has not repeatedly visited. The club 
has been three times on the Pacific Coast, has concertized as far 
North as British Columbia, and South as San Diego on the edge of 
Mexico, and made a lengthy visit to the Australasian colonies and 
islands in the South Pacific Ocean ; also stopped at the Sandwich 
Islands twice. 

And all this has been mainly done by the quiet guidance and 
untiring energy of Mr. Ryan, whose skill as a musician is as 
noticeable as his business capacity. He is not only a virtuoso 
clarinet player, a proficient on the viola and other instruments, 
but a composer of string quartets, quintets, songs and many 
works for the clarinet. 

Naturally, during the long life of the club many changes have 
occurred in its personnel. But itcan be truly said that no matter 
what turn is made in the artistic kaleidoscope, the club keeps up 
to a high standard of excellence. Mr. Ryan is now the only re- 
maining member of the original Mendelssohn Quintet Club of 
Boston who still follows its fortunes. 

We have given an unusual length to the record of this entirely 
self-made man, who, though still in the prime of life, has cer- 
tainly made for himself a niche in the musical history of America. 





Chevalier Filoteo Greco announces a concert by the 
New York Operatic Club, of which he is the director, for Friday 
evening, at Steinway Hall. 

The report of the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House to the stockholders shows at what a pecuniary 
sacrifice that house enables the public to witness performances of 
opera in its highest form by artists fully equipped for their task. 
The willingness to assume the deficit which, has been incurred in 
spite of crowded houses nightly is an example of the public 
spirit which animates the citizens of this republic. In Europe 
such a deficit would have to be met by a government subsidy. 
Here it is met by individuals. As Mr. Stanton proposes to en- 
gage for next season even a stronger company than those of the 
first and second seasons of opera in German, the assessment 
for next year will be $2,500 on each shareholder. In view of this 
it may be asked: Does German opera pay? The answer is 
Most certainly it does. /f pays the public. 

We can assure the directors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
that their efforts for the advancement of musical art are most 
thoroughly appreciated by the public. The public has shown 
this by crowding the house at every performance last season. It 
is a fact that the expenses of performances given on the scale 
on which those at the Metropolitan are projected cannot be met 
by the box-office receipts, even when the house is filled to its 
utmost capacity. But the public has done its best to make the 
deficit as small as possible, having contributed $171,463.13 
toward the expenses of the season. 

In connection with this subject it is interesting to note that the 
Metropolitan directors recognize that opera sung in German is as 
unnatural in this country as opera sung in Italian, and that singers 
will be engaged with some regard to their general knowledge of 
English and their willingness to study that language. Thus the 
directors hope to present in due time the operas of the house's 
repertory in English. This, of course, would give native artists 
opportunity to be heard at the Metropolitan. How much the ai- 
rectors have been influenced in their policy by the season 
of the American Opera Company just closed we do not 








| know, nor is it necessary to inquire into the matter. The simple 


fact is that the Metropolitan Opera House Company is conducting 
a colossal musical enterprise for the benefit of the public. The 
directors do their work quietly, but very effectively, and we trust 
that the public will show next season as moch interest in the 
iurtunes of the house as it did during the season just past.— A/ai/ 
and Express. 
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Liszt AGAIN.—The Abbé Liszt received peculiar hon- 
ors in England. Being bidden to Windsor, Mr. Cusins was sent 
all the way to Paddington to act as his conductor, and a royal 
carriage awaited his arrival. The Queen (who was accompanied 
by the Princess Beatrice and the Countess of Erbach) welcomed 
him in the Red Drawing-room with marked cordiality, and after 
a short conversation in German about Hungary and the Hungari- 
ans, he sat down to the piano and commenced to improvise. He 
next played, at Her Majesty's special request, a reminiscence from 
the scene of the Miracle of Roses in *' St. Elizabeth,” and then one 
of Chopin’s nocturnes. After each piece, the Queen came up to 
the piano and complimented the venerable virtuoso, The Abbé 
dined en famille with the Prince and Princess of Wales on the 
following Sunday evening. 

In Temple Bar, Mr. Engel tells the following story of the 
Abbé Liszt and the Emperor Nicholas of Russia: An anecdote 
is toid respecting the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, one of the 
handsomest and most imperious sovereigns ever known. He re- 
ceived the celebrated Abbé Liszt one evening, that the Imperial 
family might enjoy this incomparable pianist's genius. While he 
was playing, the Emperor spoke'to one of his aides-de-camp, and 
as he did so rather loudly, Liszt suddenly stopped. The Emper- 
or exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, Abbé Liszt!” “I will not interrupt 
your Majesty's conversation,” said Liszt, ‘‘ Oh, you do not dis- 
turb or interrupt me in the least,” impatiently said the Emperor. 
“Tt is, then, your Majesty that interrupts me,” said Liszt, draw- 
ing in his velvet paw. The effect of this remark was that the 
Emperor cut short the concert, and next day the director of the 
police came to the great abbé to express his Majesty’s fear that 
the Russian climate might injure the abbé's health, and the Em- 
peror’s advice to seek a milder climate and pastures new. 

MR. PAULTON HERE.—Mr. Henry Paulton, the Eng- 
lish comedian and librettist, has arrived from London,. and is 
busily engaged daily with the rehearsals of ‘‘ Erminie,” the oper- 
etta to follow ‘‘ The Gypsy Baron” at the Casino. Mr. Paulton 
played the leading comedy part in ‘‘ Erminie”’ at the Comedy 
Theatre, London, over 150 nights. 

THE JUVENILE MAURICE.—Mr. Maurice Strakosch is in 
London, and on Monday he was present, more juvenile and vol- 
atile than ever, at the Liszt rehearsal at St. James’s Hall. Mein 
ole fren’ confided the facts that it was his birthday, that he was 
exactly thirty-five, and (strictly not for publication) that Liszt 
would probably compose a new and original opera for Mme. 
Christine Nilsson, who will go to the United States with Mr.’ 
Maurice Strakosch next autumn at a salary of eight thousand 
pounds (not dollars) per night, paid in advance.—London Figary. 

A CROSS FOR SEIDL.—The New York Hera/d in a report 
of the departure of Kapellmeister Seidl for Europe, gives the 
following graphic and rather suggestive description of his appear- 
ance : 

The latter particularly possessed a striking individuality, which riveted 


the gaze to his countenance—a countenance that is a cross between the faces 
of Beethoven, Schumaan and a Spanish monk. 


Dr. GUNZ’S ANNIVERSARY.—On the Ist inst. the re- 
nowned tenor Dr. Gunz celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his connection as first tenor with the stage of Hanover. 

FACCIO’S ONE THOUSANDTH TIME.—On the 25th ult. 
the great Italian symphonic and operatic conductor, Signor 
Franco Faccio, conducted for the one thousandth time at the 
Scala Theatre, Milan, The occasion was used by several of his 
friends for the dedication to him of many costly gifts and public 
ovations. 





DEATH OF THEODORE RITTER.— From Paris comes 
the news of the death on the 6th inst. of Theodore Ritter, the 
He was born in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the French capital in the year 1834 and was a 
genuine pupil of Liszt, who at one time thought him the most 
talented and promising of his pupils. Ritter traveled a great 
had quite a reputation as solo-pianist, while he also 
achieved success as composer for his instrument and with his 
dramatic scenes ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ and ‘* Mephistopheles,” his 
and ‘O Salutaris.”” His operas ‘‘ Marianne” 
La Dea Risata”’ (Florence in 1865) have not 


deal and 


** Ave Maria” 
(Paris in 1861) and ‘* 
been able to keep the stage. 

LEvI ILLt.—Hofkapellmeister Levi, of Munich, is said to 
be seriously ill. He has not been at his accustomed place for 
many a week, and it is doubtful whether he will be able to con- 
duct at Bayreuth this summer. 

RUBINSTEIN AND THE CZAR.—The Emperor of Russia 
has honored Rubinstein with the title of Generalmusikdirector, 
which dignity combines with it the honorary office, rank and uni- 
form of a court chamberlain. Happy Anton ! 

MARY ANDERSON AND OPERA.—Somebody sends me 
from *‘ One who Knows,” 
port that Miss Mary Anderson is about to leave the stage and 
I recognize the réc/ame, but doubt the 


in Philadelphia, an extraordinary re- 


become an opera singer. 
fact.—/ondon Figaro. 

—THE MUSICAL COURIER, published at 25 East Four- 
teenth street, New York city, is a weekly paper devoted to music 
and the music trade, It is not afraid to defend the right and 
oppose the wrong, and at the same time is becoming the recognized 
Parties interested in this line, and 
in favor of free speech and independent thought, should send ten 
cents for sample copy.—National Educator. 


music authority in America, 


‘each of the spectators. 





HOME NEWS. 





The Mapleson Opera Company is announced to be- 
gin a season at Henck’s Opera House, Cincinnati, on May 3. 
The well-known violinist Mr. John Rhodes is to have 
a benefit concert given him at the Chestnut Street Theatre, in 
Philadelphia, on May 4. 

——Herr Anton Seidl, Madame Kraus and Mr, E. C. 
Stanton, of the Metropolitan Opera House, left last Wednes- 
day per steamer Ems for Bremen. 

——Joseffy played in Buffalo last night and so did Mr. 
Gericke with the Boston Symphony orchestra and Pat. Gilmore 
with his band. The latter two are announced there for concerts 
also for to-night. 

——The New York Vocal Union gives its third concert of 
the season at Chickering Hall this evening. Miss Henrietta 
Beebe is to be the soprano and the New York Philharmonic Club 
will also participate. 

——A well attended complimentary concert was given 
last Sunday afternoon at Steinway Hall by the pupils of C. 
Rothemund to their professor. The ten violin students showed 
the effects of good and proper teaching. 

——Aptommas, the harpist, announces a farewell harp 
recital at Hotel Brunswick, Boston, to-day, when he will play a 
request program, made up of such selections as may be made by 
the audience from a répertoire of thirty selections. 

——Last Sunday night’s concert at the Casino was but 
feebly attended. The principal soloist was Mlle. Aimée, who was 
well received. The others were Miss Mae St. John, Mons. F. 
Gaillard and Leopold Gadowski, the pianist. 

——“ Erminie”” will be brought out at the Casino on the 
evening of May 10, previous to which date ‘‘ The Gypsy Baron” 
will have reached the twelfth week of its run. The roof garden 
will be opened on May 3 or on May 10, as the weather may 
permit. 

——“ Pepita”’ is still announced for nightly representation 
at the Union Square Theatre. The opera is also performed on 
Saturday afternoons, and its attractiveness on Saturday next is to 
be enhanced by the gift of a ener of Mr. Solomon to 








A matinee concert, from which Signor de Anna and 
Mme. Sacconi hope to derive some material benefit, is announced 
for to-morrow afternoon at Steinway Hall. Signor de Anna is 
about to return to Europe, having signed an engagement to ap- 
pear shortly at La Scala. 





The route of the Belle Cole Concert Company is as 
follows: Springfield, Ohio, April 30; Dayton, May 1; Cincin- 
nati, three nights at the Odeon—2, 3 and 4; Xenia, 5; Urbana, 
6; Marion, 7; Galion, 8. Mr. F. E. Davis, who has been 
managing the company, is in town. 

Our esteemed contemporary the American Art 
Journal, in an article on Rubinstein’s Recitals, gives the date 
of William Bird’s birth as 1450, and death as July 4, 1623—one 
hundred and seventy-three—truly a patriarchal bird! It can 
hardly be excused as a typographical error, the date of his birth 
being 1538.—American Music Journal. 

Manager Mapleson has confided all his plans for 
next season to a San Francisco reporter, and it appears that 
Patti and Scalchi will return with him to America next fall with 
one Mazzini, of whom the veteran impresario speaks in glow- 
ing terms, It appears also, from the same authority, that the 
company ends its spring season in Boston during the month of 
May. 

——Mr. McCaull will take possession of Wallack’s The- 
atre on Monday night for a summer season of comic opera. His 
first production will be Dellinger’s ‘‘ Don Czesar,” which has 
lately been drawing crowds at McCaull’s Opera House in Phila- 
delphia, where the operetta was first given in English. The cast 
wil! include Mathilde Cottrelly, Bertha Ricci, Genevieve Reynolds, 
Mr. Perugini, De Wolf Hopper, Edwin Hoff, Charles Dungan, 
and Mountjoy Walker. 

——Novello, Ewer & Co., No. 129 Fifth-ave., announce 
the following new publications for April : Liszt, ‘‘ A Death Sum- 
mons” (‘* Die Vitergruft”), song for baritone, with orchestral ac- 
companiments ; a selection of movements from Gounod’s “ Mors 
et Vita,” arranged for the organ by George C. Martin; four new 
Nos. of Novello’s ‘‘ Collection of Trios, &c., for Female Voices ;” 
Part LXX. of Spark’s Organist’s Quarterly Journa/; a ‘* Post- 











lude” anda ‘ Prelude” for organ, by W. G. Wood, and a sec- 
ond set of ‘‘ Six Two-part Songs” for ladies’ or boys’ voices, by 
W. H. Little. 


——tThe Association for Befriending Children and Young 
Girls, which has accomplished so much good within the past few 
years, will benefit by a musical recitation, which will be given 





at Delmonico’s on the evening of Saturday, May 8. The price of 
the tickets has been fixed at $2.50, and may be obtained from the | 
managers, Mrs. John Burke, Mrs. C. L. Boyce, Mrs. M. E. 
Byrne, Miss Binsse, Mrs. L. L. Coudert, Mrs. John Colville, | 
Miss Cronin, Mrs. Del Monte, Mrs. T. Addis Emmet, Miss M. 
Imogene Eidlitz, Mrs. Edward Ferrero, Mrs. Frederick E. Gib- 
ert, Mrs. R. D. Harris, Mrs. Calixte Harvier, Mrs. George V. 
Hecker, Mrs. E. S. Higgins, Mrs. Edward L. Keyes, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Kelly, Mrs. Van Brugh Livingston, Miss Carola Livingston, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Meagher, Mrs. A. J. Maeltanet, Miss Moore, 
Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. M. C. D. Starr, and Miss Travers, and 





also from the patronesses, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Hugo 
Fritsch, Mrs. J. A. Hamilton, Mrs. De Navarro, Mrs. Geraldyn 
Redmond, and Mrs. Thomas Ward. 


——An opera just completed—libretto by Dexter Smith, 
score by George Lowell Tracy—is entitled ‘* Unele Tom,” and jg 
founded on Mrs. Stowe’s novel. 

——Mr. Louis Lombard, of Utica, has composed a two. 
act comic opera called ‘** Bounced,” the libretto being the work of 
Julian Magnus and H. C. Bunner, of Puck. 


——The Mendelssohn Quintet Club drew a large audience 
to its concert last Saturday night, at Omaha. The club plays at 
Le Mars, Ia., on May 1, and at Fort Dodge on May 3. 


The American Opera Company met with the greatest 
financial and artistic success during their stay of the entire last 
week at Boston. The large Boston Theatre was crowded every 
night and the Boston papers are unanimous in their praise of the 
fine ensemble and elegant mise-en-scone. 

——tThe Handel and Haydn Society closed its season with 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘‘ Elijah,” at Music 
Hall, Boston, last Saturday evening. The chorus of the society 
had the assistance of Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Helen D. Camp- 
bell, Miss Elene B. Kehew, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. William 
Candidus, Mr. Alonzo E. Stoddard, Mr. James H. Ricketson and 
Mr. Jacob Benzing, as soloists, and Mr. B. J. Lang as Organist, 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn conducting. 

——wWe acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to at- 

tend the Seventh Annual Session of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association, which will begin at Columbus, Ohio, on July 6 and 
end on July 8. The officers of the association are: President, 
Johannes Wolfram, Canton ; vice-presidents, S. C. Bennett, To- 
ledo, and James McCombs, Columbus ; corresponding Secretary, 
M. L. McPhail, Canton; recording secretary, J. A. Scarritt, 
Columbus ; auditor, S. C. Harding, Oberlin; treasurer, S. A, 
Collins, Xenia; executive committee, J. R. Murray and Otto 
Singer, Cincinnati ; Karl Merz, Cleveland ; J. A. Porter, Galion, 
and N. L. Glover, Akron. 
Mrs. Lillian Braeunlich-Peters, a Brooklyn piano 
teacher, gave a ‘‘ pupils’ concert” at Steinway Hall on last Wednes - 
dayevening. The unha ppyvictims who came out on the stage in 
droves of twenty at a time, and who essayed to play on ten pianos 
simu Itaneously, did so without precision, or expression, or any 
other commendable feature. The amusing part of the perform- 
ance, however, was to see the little lady with the long name wield 
a baton over her pupils, without her apparently having the faint- 
est idea of what time-beating, let alone conducting, means. The 
redeeming feature of the concert was the acceptable singing of 
Miss Maggie Mitchell, who has a pretty voice and rendered a song 
by Rohyr, with musical understanding. 








——Mr. Holst Hansen, the baritone, and August Hylles- 
ted, the Norwegian pianist, gave a joint concert at Steinway Hall 
on last Saturday night, when they had a fair-sized and very en- 
thusiastic audience. The pianist played his share in Beethoven's 
D major trio, and was heard alone in Schumann’s ‘* Etudes Sym- 
Chopin’s B flat minor scherzo, nocturne in B major 
and valse, op. 42. Mr. Holst Hansen earned applause with his 
singing of an aria from ‘‘ Etans Heiling,” and two songs by 
Hyllested and Brahms, The most enjoyable contributions to th¢ 
program were those by Mrs. Marie Gramm, who rendered a song 
by B. O. Klein, and one by Robt. Franz with taste, good delivery 
and an agreeable mezzo-soprano voice, after which she was en- 
cored. Later on she was heard in Brahms’s song, ‘* Von Ewiger 
Liebe,” and in a duet by Rheinberger, which she sang in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Hansen. Mr. Emil Schenck, the excellent violon- 
cellist, who took part in the rendering of the Beethoven trio, was 
heard to advantage also in a finished rendering of a Bach air and 
gavotte. 


A special meeting of the Academy of Music directors 
was held Monday afternoon at tie office of William B. Dinsmore. 
The directors present were W. B. Dinsmore, John Hoey, 
Clarence A. Seward, Robert L. Cutting, Jr., Gen. William Cut- 
ting, Edward Brandon, Charles H. Contoit, James J. Goodwin, 
Herman R. Le Roy and F. F. Gunther. The principal busi- 
ness of the meeting was to ratify the lease of the Academy for 
the coming year to the American Opera Company, Limited. 
Mrs. F. B. Thurber-and Mr. Eaton, a representative of Andrew 
Carnegie, with Manager Charles E. Locke, called on Secretary 
Murphy at the Academy of Music on Saturday, and executed the 
necessary papers for leasing the house. Mrs. Thurber, Mr. Car- 
negie and Mrs. August Belmont become surety jointly for the 
payment of the rent. The opera company is to give $250 for 
each performance, and the stockholders are to reserve their right 
to their seats and boxes. 

These facts were reported to the meeting by Secretary Murphy, 
who also reported applications for engagements from the Meinin- 
gen Company, from the Thomas Popular Concerts, the Philhar- 
monic Society and several other societies that want the use of the 
Academy for single nights. The lease to the American Opera 
Company and the other engagements enumerated were all ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. Secretary Murphy also read 
the annual statement of the Academy for the year ended April 
15, which showed that the company is in excellent financial con- 
dition. The receipts for the past year were over $86,000, while 
about $40,000 were spent for improvements. The engagements 
booked for the coming year will yield a rental of $32,800, against 
$26,000 booked at the same date last year. There are also 4 
number of open dates which, when filled, will run the income of 
the house for the coming year up to an unusually high figure. 
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“The Gentlemanly Savage.” 
I, DARLING'S comic opera, “ The Gentlemanly 
. Savage,” which Emma Abbott has just purchased for 
production next season, is unique in the fact that it is integrally 
American. The libretto, which is satirical, is wholly new in 
theme and treatment and deals with Mexicans, cowboys, soldiers 
and Spanish girls. The first act opens with a vintage scene and 
preparations for the marriage of Don Filibusto’s daughter /nez to 
Seiior Sancho Mendingo with a tremendous Spanish pedigree, but 
who is really captain of the cowboys. Jnez does not love him 
and while the wedding festivities are proceeding Lieutenant Ar- 
lington, of the United States cavalry, arrives on the scene and in- 
terrupts the merry-making by the announcement that the Indians 
from the Stewed Dog Reservation are on the war-path. The 
Don relies upon his son-in-law for protection, but the Indians 
arrive in time to interrupt the marriage. They are led by Big 
Pony. who is the gentlemanly savage. He announces his inten- 
tion to gobble them all in the most gentlemanly manner compati- 
ble with the usages of his tribe ; but he is deterred by the short 
dresses of the Spanish girls, which shock his modesty. The 
duenna of the party, Signorina Sagastina, who wants to be a 
wild-wood maiden, compromises by covering up the girls’ ankles 
with their mantles and the abduction goes on. The act ends 
with the departure for ‘‘ Stewed-Dog.” 

The second act shows the father and bridegroom on the trail of 
the savage, in a canyon, and deals with the attempt of Signor 
Sancho to negotiate with Big Pony for the girls. The troops, 
who are looking for the captives, arrive just as the negotiations 
are completed, but as they come down the rocks Sancho takes the 
captives off in another direction where the cavalry cannot pursue 
them. 

The third act takes place in an old Spanish monastery, where 
Sancho has taken the girls, and where the troops gain admittance 
in the disguise of monks just in time to rescue /nez. 

The story is made bright by satirical treatment. Big Pony is 
a swell Indian in dress coat, who endeavors to do the gentlemanly 
thing. Sagastina is a sentimental maiden who is anxious to be 
taken to the wild-wood, and the cowboys are blustering knaves 
of the most spectacular order. 

The merit of the music lies in the color and melody. The 
numbers are strongly individualized and tuneful, and the concert- 
ed scenes are romantically bright and rhythmically ingenious. 

Mr. Darling, for a young man, has shown remarkable facility 
in his treatment of this libretto. Every character is made to 
sing his own metier, and it cannot be said that he has followed 
the well-worn track of recent composers, who, in attempting to 
write comic opera, have only succeeded in compiling burlesque. It 
is true he had the advantage of an entirely new story and all the 
local color that the Southwest can lend, but it is not every con- 
temporaneous composer who can handle American material so 
as to preserve its flavor and not destroy its romance. Mr. Dar- 
ling has been surprisingly successful in this respect, and the 
broad humor of the lines never quite reaches the level of burlesque. 
Take, for example, the following duet sung by Big Pony and 
Sagastina, and remark how easily the whol: thing can be let 


down to mere travesty :, 
PASTORALE, 


I, 
Big Pony— 
Then come! O come with me, my wild-wood maiden gay, 
And we'll wander where the turtle-dove is turtling all the day, 
Where the bison is a bizzing, 
And the blizzards are a blizzing, 
And the myrtles still are myrtling in their flowery wild-wood way. 


Il. 
Sagastina— 
Yes, I'll go. T'll go with thee, my wild-wood chieftain free, 
To the gophers that still go for all the growing corn they see, 
Where the rattlesnake 1s rattling, 
-nd the caterpillars cattling, 
And the Colorado beetle is a beetling still for me. 
DUET, 
B ‘ony and Sagastina— 
O yes, where the turtling and the myrtling, 
The bizzing and the blizzing, 
The rattling and the cattling, 
Are going on all day, 
We'll rattle, cattle, bliz and bizz 
Along the flowery way. 
[They fall into each other's arms. 
Che music of this unique song is quite as unique as the words, 
and there is no suggestion of burlesque in it. The production of 
this opera will be awaited with considerable interest by all of Mr. 
l)irling’s friends, I regard him as a genius in the sense of 
facility and melodic power, and I think it will be found that ‘‘ The 
Gentlemanly Savage” will furnish more airs for the populace 
than any recent opera of the kind that has been done in this 
country, NyM CRINKLE. 





...I know a pianist, who, at a small German court, hav- 
ing played one evening nine pieces, at the end of the week was 
asked which he would prefer, two hundred marks or a present. 
‘magining that the present would be a diamond pin, which he 
could show, he said that he would leave it to her highness to give 

ma suitable souvenir. And her highness, immensely pleased 
‘Oo see so much talent, combined with so much disinterestedness, 
was graciously pleased to invite him to tea, e¢—voild tout / But 

is misadventure bore good fruit, for another pianist to whom he 
‘old his story, and who also played at court, when he was asked 
vhether he would prefer a decoration or two hundred marks, re- 
pied: ‘* Across [of the order proposed] costs fifteen or sixteen 
marks, let us say twenty. So give me the order and 180 marks, 


Musical Criticism “as She is Wrote.” 
HE following amusing skit from the London Punch 
is hardly more absurd than some so-called musical criticisms 
which are published on this side of the water for the benefit of 
the public : 


Under the auspices of the London Harmonic Union (of which His Serene 
Highness Prince Pumpernickel of Potstausend is president) a very fine selec- 
tion of music was performed last night at St. James's Hall before an over- 
flowing house. Long before the conductor, Herr Armeteufel, had taken his 
stand upon the rostrum every seat had been appropriated ; and while ama- 
teurs naturally mustered in strong force, the professional element was very 
strongly represented in the auditorium, as well as upon the chairs which, to 
meet the unp d d d d, had been arranged behind the orchestra. 
The concert opened with Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. This colossal work 
is doubtless the finest of the master's earlier symphonies—excepting, of 
course, the tenth and eleventh —and is too well known to require any 
detailed analysis at the present day. Suffice it to say that the splendid 
band worked to perfection ia the familiar strains under the rhythmical beat 
of Herr Armeteufel’s baton. 

Naturally the greatest interest centred round the production of Mr. John 
Smith’s new “* Tone Poem,” entitled ** The Maid of All Work.’’ This, the 
only novelty included in the scheme of this season's prospectus, was bound 
to attract the cognoscenti, and, indeed, all those who have the welfare of 
national music at heart. Mr. Smith is said to have derived his inspiration 
from an incident occurring in his own household. Be this as it may, the 
subject is evidently of an intensely romantic nature, and the composer, in 
dealing with it, has had the good sense to divide it into distinct movements, 
with an appreciable breach between each. The musicians are thus enabled 
to snatch a few moments’ breathing-time about every forty movements, a 
notable improvement on the old plan. 

Ona first hearing it is almost impossible and it might be indiscreet to 
attempt to enter into a minutecriticism of ** The Maid of All Work.” lt 
will be sufficient to record the favorable impression produced by the piz- 
zicato of trombones in the adagio, combined with the ingenious contrapuntal 
facility involved in the introduction of a syncopated figure in triple time 
upon muted flutes and oboe. The rendering by the instrumentalists was 
more than adequate, but of the work asa whole it is undesirable to speak 
with authority until we have beea able to ascertain in which direction the 
consensus of the critics will go. In the meantime we shall suspend our 
judgment.* 





* We wanted an independent criticism and we've got it, Only, if he sus- 
pends his judgineat again we shall suspend Aim. 


/ 


Y Liszt in London. 


HE English papers just received are, of course, 
full of Liszt. The following is the account of the London 
Figaro about his stay in the English metropolis : 


Curious statements have been issued concerning the life Dr, Franz Liszt 
leads at Westwood House, which hospitable mansion he will leave next Mon- 
day. The truth will, therefore, be of interest. Liszt never goes to bed. 
For upward of half a century he has abjured sleep. He returns to West 
wood from the club at about two in the morning. During the night he care- 
fully reads and replies to the numerous requests he receives for his auto- 
graph, At five A. M. he rises and takes in the milk. He then rouses the 
senior housemaid, and arranges (@ deux mains) and sets light to the kitchen 
fire, At six a.m. he takes a walk in the grounds, and then returns to awaken 
Mr. Walter Bache. Mr. Bache immediately rises, and, huddling together 
what clothes he can tind, keeps watch over the early morning hens in the 
fowl-house, Liszt, it seems, insists upon an egg fresh from the bird, and to 








this the great pianist attributes his perpetual youth. While his pupil is 
awaiting the egg Liszt prepares Mr. Walter Bache’s bath. These prelimi- 
naries over, Liszt sits down at his desk and writes those “ glorious, sublime, 
inexpressible and iacomprehensible compositions ’’—for further particulars of 
which see daily papers. 

Liszt is still with us. He wzs to have left on Wednesday, but he is so 
pleased with his reception that he has resolved to remain till Monday. If 
he desires to avoid the dangers of anti-climax he would do wisely then to 
depart. Part of the furore excited about his visit was the announcement that 
he would only stay ten days. Another potent factor in the Liszt craze was 
the frequent and repeated announcements—made, let it be said, upon his own 
authority—that his infirmities would not permit him to play the piano. Yet, 
despite the alleged infirmities aforesaid, Liszt managed to play at Westwood 
House, Neumeyer Hall, the Royal Academy, Windsor Castle, the Grosvenor 
Gallery and the German Atheazeum, no less than six times last week alone. 
Critics, music lovers and enthusiasts have persistently dogged his footsteps, 
expecting that each time of playing would be the last. Yet Liszt plays on 
The only persons he absolutely declines to oblige are the British public, who 
have /éted and lionized him. Strong efforts were made both at St. James's 
and Prince’s halls on Friday and at the Crystal Palace on Saturday to induce 
him to vary his resolution. It would have cost him but a slight effort, after 
bowing from the platform, to have sat down and obliged the company with a 
solo, and the act would have been at Once graceful and appreciated. Many 
an entrepreneur would put down £300 if Liszt would give a piano recital 
But this is not likely to be. The veteran victim of the lion hunters prefers 
the semi-publicity of receptions and Teutonic clubs. 

Apart from the Windsor Castle recital, of which nobody but Mr. Cusins 
can speak save from hearsay, Liszt’s two most successful appearances as a 
pianist have been at the Grosvenor Gallery on Thursday and at the German 
Athenzum on Saturday. The first was the special affair of Mr. Walter 





Bache, who personaily received his guests at the head of the stairs and acted 
the part of host in the most charming manner. The second was a more 
national business. The German members of the club were in some dismay 
lest any trifle should induce the premature departure of the guest of the 
evening. Notices were even placed on the walls requesting people not to 


smoke. 
But the members and their friends cheerfully obeyed. 


It was not till Liszt 
tion resounded through the club, and the atmosphere was speedily reduced to 
the state in which it had, until Liszt's visit, been consistently kept ever since | 
the Atheneum was first started. There was a program of Liszt's music, and | 
at length Liszt seated himself at the piano. On Sunday he “ rhapsodized " 
at Mr. Beatty Kingston's, and paraphrased Miss Kingston's charming song, 

* Come Back to Me."’ On Sunday evening, after the family dinner at Marl- 

borough House, he extemporized. The Prince of Wales failed to recognize 

the work, which, it seems, was an improvisation upon ‘* God save the Queen.”’ | 
The Prince was so deeply affected that he left town with the Princess carly 
next morning. On Monday night Liszt went to the “ Pops" and said kind 
words about Mr. Hallé. On Tuesday he went to the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who is now ed to be indisposed | 
Liszt’s playing, with which (although the public are for some extraordinary 
reason denied the pleasure) most of the critics must now be tolerably well ac- 
quainted, entirely upsets ordinary ideas of that which is popularly known as 
the Liszt school of pianism. Those who have heard him can only marvel how 
his pupils can so strangely have misconceived his style. Somebody said he 
“tickled "’ the piano. His fingers glide over the keys apparently almost 
without touching them. He caresses each note, and it comes forth with the 
“ dreamy touch " which he himself so eloquently described in the playing of 











and we'll cry quits.”"— Zemple Bar. 


Chopin. Of the piano p ding so d ly practised by his pupils there | 


a71 


is nota trace. Perhaps of malice aforethought he desired to steal a march on 
his discipies. At any rate, if his efforts in London afford any criterion, Liset 
has conclusively proved his inability to impress the best features of his own 
marvelous art on the minds of the large majority of his pupils. Dr. voo 
Billow is said to have asked, “* What business have all we wood-choppers to 
play the piano after him?" Some thought such as this must have rue 
through the brains of those who have heard Liszt this season. The artist 
himself is now, it seems, “ tired of the shallow fame of the virtuoso.”’ Yet i 
is certain that the memory of Liszt's present visit to London will live, not ia 
his music, nor ia the recollection of his personal appearance, but solely and 
exclusively in his piano playing. 

Of Liszt concerts there have been no end 


Another performance of “S 





| Elizabeth,”’ with Mme. Albani and the St. James's Hall cast, is to be gives 
| at the Crystal Palace next Saturday. One of the most successful of the Liszt 
concerts was, however, that given at the Palace in his presence on Saturday 
| last. In his arrangement of the program Mr, Manns had cleverly contrived 
to show the most popular side of this exceedingly unequal composer. The 
“ Rakécsy March " goes almost of itself. Liszt describes it as “* symphoaissh 
bearbeitet ;"’ that is tosay, he has laid it out in what he calls a symphonic 
movement, Not even Liszt can, however, “‘ metamorphose’ this truly oa 
tional melody beyond recognition and appreciation. The two" symphonic 
poems" chosen by Mr. Manns were those after Lamartine’s * Les Préludes " 
and Victor Hugo's ** Mazeppa."” These works have frequently been criti- 
cized and applauded on the one side, or condemned oa the other. 


Musical Items. 


——The secretary of the Cincinnati May Festival Associa- 
tion informs us that the auction sale of seats held last week was 
the most successful one the association has known since the 
year 1880. 

-—The 300-year-old Irish Carolan harp, sent to the 
Gaelic Society to use in their Irish musical festival at Stein- 
way Hall, has been taken tenderly from its box in Steinway Hall, 
The harp is th. property of the O’Conor Don, of Roscommon, 
Ireland, and is valued at $10,000. It is said to be the last harp 
played upon before the Irish kings. Before being shipped the 
harp was insured in London for £500, and on arrival in New 
York it was reinsured for $5,000. The society intends to 
string it up, if the insurance companies give the desired consent, 
and have it played upon at the festival. The harp is about three 
feet high, and is badly moth-eaten. In one place about five 
inches of the wood have crumbled away. It is doubtful from its 
looks if it will stand stringing. It will be tenderly cared for, and 
sent back to England on the steamship Nevada May 4. 


——The following are a few of the principal programs of 
the music in our churches on Easter Sunday : 

At. St. Patrick's Cathedral, Fifth-ave. and Fifty-first-st.: 

At 10.30 A. M., solemn pontifical mass ; Prelude for orchestra, Bach ; Grand 
Mass No. 4, for solo, chorus, orchestra and organ, Cherubini; Postlude for 
orchestra and organ, Mendelssohn ; offertory, “* Laudate Dominum,”* Cheru 
bini ;" soprano solo and chorus. 

At four rp. M. solemn vespers—** Dixit Dominus,” Barnby ; Psalms of the 
Day, Gregorian ; ** Magnificat, * Corini ; “* Regina Ceeli,” Hayda ;* Tantem 
Ergo,” C. Wenham Smith; Postlude,‘Hiindel. Soloists—-Soprano, Mrs 
Martinez-King ; alto, Mrs. Octavie Gomien ; tenor, Mr. William Lawtoe ; 
basso, Mr. C, Steinbuch, Organist, Mr, William F. Pecher 

Grace Church (Episcopal), eleven A. M. 

Hymn 107, “ He is risen,” tune “ Unser Herrscher" (G); anthem, 
“Christ our Passovor,” Buck; Proper Psalms, 2, 57 and 111; first lesson, 
Exodus xii, 1-29; second lesson, St. Matthew, xxviii.; “ Te Deum Lauda 
mus” and “ Jubilate Deo” in B; Hymn 98, * Christ the Lord is risen to- 
day,”’ tune “* Innocents” (G 47); ** Kyrie Eleison :** 
lives,” tune “St. Albinus"’ (G), Gauntlett; Offertory anthem, I. Cerin- 
thians, xv., 20; Luke, xxiv., 5-7, S. P. Warren ; ‘' Praise God from whom all 
* Trisagion " in D, 


Hyma ics, “* Jesus 


blessings flow,’’ Old Hundredth ; Holy Communion ; * 
Greatorex ; Hymn 207, tune ‘* Eucharistic Hyma,” Hodges; ‘Gloria ia 
Easter festival of the Suanday-schools of 
Hymn tos, “ The day of resurrec- 


Excelsis,"’ Service Book, 221 
Grace parish, three r. mM. and five Pr. M 
tion,” tune “ Munich” (G); Proper Psalms, 113, 11¢ and 118; “ Gloria 


| Patri,’ Cathedral Psalter, 247. Elvey ; first lesson, Exodus, xv., 1-22 ; sec 


ond lesson, Acts, ii., at verse 22; ‘“ Cantate Domino" and “ Deus Miserea- 
tur’ in D, Buck ; anthem, Isaiah, liii., 9, 10, Baraby. Organist, Mr. 5. P. 
Warren. 


At St. Ignatius Church, Fortieth-st., between Fifth and Sixth 


avenues : 
Processional Hymn, 108 ; Iotroit, Psalm I11., Gregorian ; the Mass, Gou- 
nod’s Sacred Heart; “ Kyrie,” “ Gloria Tibi’ and “* Gratias,” * Credo,” 


“ Sanctus,” “* Benedictus Qui Venit,” ** Agaus Dei,” “ Gloria ia Excelsis,” 


** Nunc Dimiuttis,"’ ** Tonus Regius,"’ Recessional hymn, 114 
Processional Hyma, 108 ; Psalter, Day, Psalms 113, 116, 128, Gregorian ; 


* Nunc Dimittis,”” Prout, in F ; Hyma 107, Offertory hyma, 117, “ Magaifi- 





A German deprived of his pipe is one of the most forlorn of men. | 


himself was seen with a cigar in his mouth that a prolonged grunt of satisfac- | 


cat,” recessional hymna, 114 
The soloists were: Mrs. Remington Fairlam), soprano, Miss M. E. Kel- 
logg, contralto ; B. L. Fitch, tenor; C. C. Vickery, basso. A surpliced choir 


of thirty-five voices assisted 
All Souls Church (Anthem Memorial), Rev. R 
ton, D. D., rector : 


Heber New- 


Holy Communion at eleven a. m.—Processional, ** Christ, the Lord, is 


Risen,’ Barnby ; “ Kyrie Eleison,” and ** Credo,” from mass in F, Schubert ; 
anthem, * He is Risen,’ Gadsby ; offertory, * Crown Him,” G. W. Warren ; 
“ Sanctus Benedictus,” “ Agnus Dei” and “ Gloria,’ from “* Mease Solen 
nelle,"’ Gounod ; recessional, “* The Strife is O'er,”’ Palestrina 


Evening prayer at 4:30.— Processional, * Christ, the Lord, is Rises,” Barn- 
by ; psalter, Gregorian ; “ Magnificat’ and ‘* Nunc Dimittis,” ia G flat, ie 
H. Warren: anthem. “ God Hath Appoiated a Day,” Tours; byma 9; 
recessional, ** Crown Him,” G. W. Warren 

Choir—Mr. Richard Heary Warren, organist and choirmaster ; 
aldine Uimar, solo soprano; Mrs. Frederick Ruliman, Jr.. solo contralto ; 


Miss Ger- 


Mr. Courtice Pounds, solo tenore; Mr. Macgrane Coxe, sole baritone ; 
mixed chorus of thirty-five voices, 

St. Leo’s R. C. Church, East Twenty-cighth-st. 

High mass, eleven a. M.—Prelude, string orchestra and organ, Saint-Saens ; 
Mass No. 16, by Joseph Haydn, for soli, chorus, orchestra and organ; 


| Veni Creator," by Meignen, for male voices; Postiude, Grand March, 


Gounod ; orchestra and organ 


Vespers, eight r. m.—-Organ prelude, Easter Offertoire, Datiste; Psalms, Rossi 


| and Giorza ; “ Magnificat,’ male voice, Abla; * Regina Coli,” Cherobiai ; 


* O Salutaris,” duo, Magaus ; “ Taastem Ergo,’ Darnauit ; laterludes to the 
Psalms, Bach and Mozart ; Grand Chorus (organ and chori), Saint-Saens, 

Soleists—Mme. Marie Salsotti, soprano; Miss Josephine Le Clair, con- 
tralto ; Mr. John J. D. Tremor, tenor; Mr. Emile Coletti, baritone ; Wm. E. 
Mulligan, organist and choirmaster 
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FOREICN NOTES. 


....Lecocq’s latest comic opera “ Plutus” has met with 


only moderate success at Paris. 


.. Italian opera is reported to have faiied in St. Peters- 
burg also, and is now being carried on by the artists on shares. 


..+A society for giving popular symphony concerts has 
just been lately established at Turin, with fair chances of success. 


. An early opera by Georges Bizet, ‘‘ Les Pécheurs de 
Perles,” has been represented at Milan lately with marked suc- 
cess. 

...»Mme. Albani has kindly consented to sing the ode 
which Baron Tennyson will write for the opening of the Indian 
and Colonial Exposition in London, May 4. As nobédy may 
read the ode it is comforting to learn that somebody will sing it. 


...A new monster has been added to the fiddle family. 
A genius at Bilbao has invented a thing called a ‘‘ Plenisphone,” 
which unites in one the tones of the violin, the viola, the violon- 
cello and the double bass! After this, who will say there is 
nothing new? 

. The Abbé Liszt did not allow any false courtesy to 
prevent him from criticising the orchestral work done at the re- 
hearsal of his ‘‘ St. Elizabeth,” under Mr. A. C. Mackenzie's 
direction, in London, and to point out to the conductor the 
changes needed to improve the performance. 


.+++Peter Cornelius’s comic opera “ The Barber of Bag- 
dad,” first produced some thirty years ago, under the auspices of 
Liszt, at the Weimar Hof-Theatre, and since then unaccountably 
neglected, appears at last to be making the round of German the- 
atres, being now in preparation on several of the leading stages at 
the same time. 


.+++This year’s meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein will take place at Sondershausen on the days from 
June 3 to 6, during which time six concerts wiil be given. The 
programs are not yet published, but at the third one Liszt’s ora- 
torio “Christus” is to be performed. The concerts will be con- 
ducted by Hofkapellmeister Karl Schroeder. 


..On May 2 the Goethe Society at Weimar will give a 
festival performance of that master’s ‘‘ Pandora,” for which oc- 
casion Hofkapellmeister Lessen has composed the incidental 
music, This consists of an introduction and a final march, 
choruses and soli for the smiths, shepherds and fishermen, as 
also melodramatic music accompanying the speeches of Elporei 
Epimeleia and Eos. 


.+++A jubilee performance of Meyerbeer’s “Les Hugue- 
nots” was given at the Paris Grand Opera, on the Ist ult., fifty 
years having elapsed since the first production of the work. ‘* Les 
Huguenots” would appear to have been the most popular opera 
performed at that national establishment during the period in 
question, no less than 786 representations having been recorded, 
giving an average of sixteen per year ; the maximum amount real- 
ized by a single performance having been 11,168 francs. 

....Mr. Carl Rosa’s great services to English art have 
frequently been appreciated, He has already commissioned com- 
posers like Mackenzie, Cowen, Villiers Stanford, and others to 
compose operas expressly for his company. It is now the turn of 
the favorite pupil of Ferdinand Hiller, that eminently ‘* coming 
musician,” Mr. Frederic Corder. Mr. Carl Rosa has commissioned 
Mr. Corder to write the libretto and music of an important opera 
to be produced during the London season of 1887. The libretto has 
already been delivered, and Mr. Corder is now setting about the 
music, with, let it be said, the best wishes of British opera lovers. 
Apropos to the Car] Rosa enterprise, it may be added that the reports 
so industriously circulated that Mme. Marie Roze and Mr. Bar- | 





ton McGuckin are about to leave the company are in the first case | 


untrue, and, in the instance of the popular tenor, exceedingly 
premature.—/ondon Figaro, 

. The following is a list of all the new operas produced 
in Germany last year; ‘* Die Kaiserstochter’’ (Wilhelm de 


* Der Trentajiiger” (T. Gluth), Munich ; 
** Frith- 


Hann), at Darmstadt ; 
‘Das steinerne Herz” (V. Rehbaum), Magdeburg ; 


jof ” (Bernard Hopffer), Schwerin; ‘* Die Kénigin von Leon” 
(V. E. Becker), Wiirzburg; Der Pomposaner” (Leythiiuser), 
Nuremberg; ‘St. Johannisnacht" (A. Eilers), Darmstadt ; 
**Wittwe Grapin” (Flotow), Pesth; ‘' Fortunato” (Adolphe 
Mohr), Berlin; “Schloss de l’'Orme oder Der Blaue Schub "’ (R. 


Kleinmiche!), Dantzic ; ** Prinz Dominik” (Otto Fiebach), Dant- 
zic; “*Die Wette” (A. 


Ilans” (A, 


Maurice), Dresden; and ‘' Der faule 


Ritter), Munich. Besides the following operettas : 


**Zwillinge (Genée Roth), Vienna; ‘‘ Des Matrosen Heim- 
kehr” (Suppé), Hamburg; ‘‘ Don Cwsar” (Dellinger), Ham- 
burg; *' Prinz und Maurer” (Oelschlegel), Klagenfurt ; ‘* Der 


(Strauss), Vienna; ** Das Testament des Her- 
‘ Rafaele” (Max Wolf), Pesth ; and 
* Der Jagdjunker” (Czibulka), Berlin. 


Zigeunerbaron 


zogs "’ (G, Seydl), Berlin; 


* Pastoral " 


recommending that churches should be converted into concert- 


.Sir George Grove on Monday issued a 


halls for the performance of oratories and symphonies on Sun- 
day afternoons, He thinks the funds should be provided first by 
subscription, and afterward by arate. The sweet impracticabil- 
ity of Sir George Grove is here once more made manifest. Let 
inybody imagine somebody's farm stock and household furniture 
being seized and sold by the broker for ** 


Sir George continues : 


arrears of oratorio rate.” 
‘Bishops would assuredly be found, if 


they do not already 


exist, to authorize short services for this pur- | 


pose.” Sir George's idea to breed a race of bishops (for if they 
do not already exist they must be yet unborn) to get up Sunday 
concerts, is open to the objection that only the next generation 
would profit by the reform. Whether sacred and classical music 
should not be permitted on Sunday is altogether another question. 
Most of us are of opinion that it should, even though on the other 
six days of the week concert-halls are not always full. But be- 
tween allowing sacred concerts to those willing to pay for them, 
and taxing the community in order that a select few should enjoy 
cheap sing-songs in the churches, there exists a wide difference.— 
London Figaro. 


....The program in full for this year’s great Nether- 
Rhenish Musical Festival, to be held at Cologne under the direc- 
tion of Franz Wiillner, on June 13, 14 and 15, is as follows : 

FIRST DAY. 


erage Tie: 4; Gh Tees baat accesses ccesaces Johannes Brahms 

“* Belshazar”’ oratorio........ ....+ accu apenunies caresses eh aenenn aie Hindel 
SECOND DAY, 

Cantata, * £ cepamateald arate © ous isc wesc deee seFocseces iusinesee vevinnts Bach 

Verwandlungsmusik and finale Act I. ** Parsifal”’...............+. . Wagner 

NO TO. 45 i odin sto Sajqnnedevgsdecdne oopsinstipps odne Beethoven 
THIRD DAY. 

I SI UNR accbe rach a Gales cepau codtees sce cdee. ces See esos Mozart 

Ss MI bins oop 0 nn c0dessshcc0stecshccscesavdvesceseal Weber 

Pianoforte concerto, E flat Beethoven 

Pianoforte fantasia....... .......2-6.. .. Thalberg 





Miscellaneous choruses and solo numbers, 

*The soloists will be Eugen d’Albert, pianist ; Mme. Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengl, Mme. Rosa Papier, from Vienna; Miss Marie 
Schneider, of Cologne ; Emil Fischer, from New York, and Herr 
Mickory, tenor, from Munich. 








Humphries’s Annual Concert. 
HE annual concert of Mr. H. R. Humphries, 
conductor of the New York Banks Glee Club, took place 
at Chickering Hall last Monday night. The program was as fol- 
iows : 


PART I 
z, Overture, “Fest and Beats, odecdicep oes odd inane pu seekgeee Von Suppé 
Master Will C. Meihitene, 
2. Glee, ** Shall I Wasting in Despair’’ . one ecccese 5 ee 
St. George’s Glee Club. 
3. Seng, “* Toreador” (* Carmen ").0g.00s6sceosces ee eee Oe Bizet 
Mr. George She, 
4. Part song, **‘ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea’’.. .. Harford Lloyd 
New York Banks Glee Club. 
5. Polacca, ** Son Vergin Vezzosa”’ (“I Puritani’’)... ... ........... Bellini 
Mrs. Blanche Stone-Barton, 
a Er ah vnc weccond cchaaene siaedae oun Uae Hatton 
St. George’s Glee Club 
-“ SD clon sin baa ated ee kath eke seen shdyan caeeeenad Chopin 
7. Piano.. {f I EE: B  cntnasb40 1a0k4esseuscvaasadbbosnrdanl Mills 
Mr. S. B, Mills. 
PART II. 
s. Past song, “ File These, Seat oa, nc cccesci .sscesccoecececees Kucken 
(Soprano obligato, Mrs, Blanche Stone-Barton,) 
New York Banks’ Glce Club. 
2. Recitative and aria, ‘* Gia lira m'abbandona ”’ (‘‘ Il Profeta’’)... Meyerbeer 


Mrs. R. C. Rogers. 
. Violin, ** Faust Fantaisie Brilliante”... .....0.:..0.cecesees Wieniawski 
Master Michael Banner. 

. “Ah! ’Tis a Dream” } 


w 


4. Songs, vi “Whither” [rte test eee cceee eee eeceeees Lassen 
Mr. H. R. Humphries. 
a; Pencamnls, * Tikak, Dae IN OSS osovesecacevssec<cbscevcans Fitzhugh 
New York Banks Glee Club. 
Oi Bena Come Fee hn icdaeekccssetvcnsensses A. Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Blanche Seene-Basten. 
7. Bong, Masaetha” ooo isos cee Sos sees sevcvecccoscoccvecteces ces Gounod 


(Piano and organ accompaniment and chorus.) 
Mr. George Prehn. 


All the numbers were exceedingly well received and the soloists 
were encored with liberality, chiefly Mme. Stone-Barton, whose 
noble voice and cultured singing give universal satisfaction. 
Mr. Caryl Florio playcd the accompaniments with the taste and 
intelligence which characterize his work, 


The Boston Season. 
UR e.c., the Boston //era/d, which seems to for- 
get the fact that New York has just lived through one hun- 
dred and twenty-six operatic performances, pats its own citizens 
on the back for having well supported six entire representations. 
The Herald says: 


The season of performances given by the American Opera Company at the 
Boston Theatre during the week just ended has fully demonstrated the good 
faith, intelligence and public spirit of the promoters of this musical enter- 
prise, and the future of the organization will be watched with unusual inter- 
est by all who are looking for the advancement of musical culture in America. 
The good faith of the originators of the idea of having grand opera sung in 
English by Americans has been shown in the literal carrying out of all of the 
promises made in the prospectus of the season issued when the visit of the 
company was first announced. The intelligence of those who have had to do 
with this operatic scheme since its inception has been shown in the admirable 
choice made in arranging the season's repertoire, the selection of artists for 
the several works and the steady adherence to the highest artistic standard 
in all the details of the productions, The public spirit of those who have 
given the company its financial support has been proven by the fact that no 
account has been made of immediate results to the treasury, when arranging 
for the outlays involved in the several productions, the first thought appa- 
rently having been to give grand opera performances in fact, and depend 
upon the sincerity of the love of such entertainments to insure a liberal 
public patronage, 

It is not altogether surprising that in making such a radical departure from 
the traditions of the past regarding this class of amusements, the promoters 
of this enterprise have found their honest intentions criticised, their ability 
doubted and the financial standing of their undertaking questioned. Such 
experiences are common toall who take the initiative in new enterprises, the 
honest enthusiast and the plausible professional promoter being too often 
met with the same spirit of doubt and disfavor by those who should know 
best how to discriminate between the real and the sham public-spirited citi- 
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zen, It is very gratifying that the Boston musical public has risen above 
the petty jealousies which seem to have been studiously cultivated in New 
York during the last season against any other than German influences jn aq_ 
vancing the musical interests of the day, and the generous recognition of the 
merits of the organization shown by the audiences of the last week must 
have gladdened the hearts of all true friends of the cause of music ip 
America, While it is possible to sincerely congratulate the projectors of this 
enterprise upon the value of the work they have done to the country at 
large, it is rather mortifying to realize that the success of this and similar 
undertakings in New York city relegates Boston to a provincial position in 
matters musical, a standing which this city never held in days gone by be- 
fore the present sway of mutual musical admiration societies, and the auto- 
cratic and monopolistic tendencies of the day here at the Hub. The {irst 
visit of the American Opera Company has been a source of keen enjoyment, 
and a return of the organization next season will be pleasantly anticipated, 
Should its rep d engag here shame the rising generation into tak- 
ing as much interest in the musical standing of Boston as was shown in the 
days when Dr. J. Baxter Upham, Loriug B. Barnes and Patrick S. Gilmore 
led in all that tended to the musical welfare of this city, the work of the 
public-spirited citizens of New York will be of double value in this locality, 











Music in Buffalo. 


Burrao, April 24. 

HERE was but a moderate audience at Liedertafel Hall to 

hear the Concert Artistique. The performance was marked by more 

power, spirit and the impression of mastery than for expression and poetic 

sympathy. Rummell played the ** Appassionata’’ with brilliancy, but was still 

more successful in a nocturne of Chopid’s and a Hungarian rhapsody. Miss 

Lehmann’s splendid voice would have been heard with greater effect ina 

larger hall ; while missingiflexibility we appreciated her strength and clearness 
of voice. Musin took the audience by his dash and dexterity. — 

Next week, on Tuesday and Wednesday, we have two concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, two by Gilmore’s band and on Tuesday a concert 
of the string quartet with Joseffy. 

The Musical Association chorus has disbanded for the summer, There isa 
hitch with the management of the Music Hall now rebuilding, which, much 
to everyone’s disgust, wants to open the new hall with a dance instead of a 
festival, with Thomas, the American Opera Company and the Association 
chorus, This hall was rebuilt mainly by the generosity of Americaas, but is 
managed—not too well—by the German Young Men’s Association. There is 
much dissatisfaction with their stupidity and slowness. 

The choir at the First Presbyterian Church, the best in town, will give the 
fugue from Spohr’s ** Last Judgment” 
late.” 

C. L. Schaich, of Roch , assisted the string quartet last night in ren- 
dering Rubinstein’s and Rheinberger’s quintets (two violins, two violas and 
*cello) and Maurer’s concertante for four violins and piano. The movement 
to make this organization more popular next year is not meeting with the suc- 
cess it should. . But three hundred subscribers have been obtained, while five 
hundred are necessary to make the scheme successful. 

Mr. Gustav Dannreuther will leave Buffalo for New York at the end of the 
present season, much to the regret of Buffalo. 

Mrs. Tanner, a former Buffalonian, sing here last week. Her voice is as 
beautiful as ever and she sings with as little life as one can imagine possible 
with her exquisite capability. 

Mr. Seth Clark, one of our most promising organists, takes the new Trinity 
organ after Easter. Ss. 











Cleveland Correspondence. 
CLEVELAND, April 15. 
HE German Opera Company gave us last week a brief sea- 
son of legitimate grand opera in a style that brought home-sickness 
to my musical sensibilities, and [ was forced to recall the halcyon days of 
my student life in Berlin, where such operatic performances were of daily 
occurrence. ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘* Tannhduser”’ and “* Kénigin von 
Saba’’ comprised the repertory. It is unnecessary for me to enter into any 
detailed criticism of the performances, for the merits of all the artists have 
been commented upon editorially in your columns. A _ small audience 
greeted the first night’s performance (‘* Rienzi ’’), but it beiag something of 
a revelation to our musical pessimists large audiences and a crowded opera 
house were the characteristic features of the other nights. Such an artistic 
ensemble as was furnished by Sylva, Robinson, Staudigl, Alvary, Krauss, 
&c., has never before been heard in Cleveland, and the representation 
of the several operas was a revelation to our citizens, who had never 
heard anything more legitimate than the Maplesoniaa régime, The mana- 
ger of the company extended to me the privilege of paying my own admis- 
sion, which I did to two performances —‘* Tannhiiuser"’ and ** Kénigin von 
Saba,’ they being the only ones [ attended. Such courtesy on the part of 
an operatic manager ought to be rewarded by prominent note and comment ; 
hence I make a note of it. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give two concerts, in conjunction 
with the Central Musical Association, the latter part of the month. Having 
heard much favorable mention of the Boston orchestra, we await their advent 
with much pleasurable anticipation. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, a lecal amateur o rganization of considerable 
merit, announce a concert in the near future. Among other novelties I notice 
** Consolation,’’ by Otto Floersheim, and since it has evoked so much favor- 
able criticism from many capable critics in various cities where it has been 
performed, I anticipate hearing a composition of much merit and interest. 
I have already seen a ** Lullaby’ and ‘*Gavotte’’ by the same talented author, 
and think very highly of them. 

The Cleveland Vocal Society management are making great preparations 
for their coming May festival. Lilli Lehmann and other prominent artists 
have been engaged as soloists. Berlioz’s ** Damnation of Faust” will be the 
chief work of importance performed. The Cincinnati Orchestra has been 
engaged to supply the orchestral accompaniment, as also several orchestral 
numbers. 

Miss Dora Henninges, a talented local sopranv of fine dramatic power and 
ability, has received an offer from the Metropolitan Opera Company for next 
season, Asa Wagnerian singer she will achieve much success. 

Witson G. S——. 


A fashionable young man his acquired considerable fame 
as a musical bore on the violin. One night at a social gathering 
he announced that he was going to send for a violin and draw 4 
few of Beethoven's immortal symphonies out of it by the tail, asit 
were. To his amazement all the gentlemen present volunteered 
to go for the fiddle, and up to date none of them have got back 
with it. For dispersing a crowd no implement of war has yet 
been invented to rival the fiddle.— Zexas Siftings. 


Mr. Howell, a new poet, has the following verse : 


The silvern chords of the piano trembled 
Still with the music wrung 
From them: the silence of the room dissembled 
The closes of the songs that she had sung. 
Here is a truly complicated state of tonal, pianistic and vocal 
effects. —Zxchang:. 


next Sunday, also Gounod’s ** Jubi- - 
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you ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thcrough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson. 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall. 
F, DOLAND, Pupil of E. F, Richter and Moritz 


Hauptmann. Address 22 West - Street. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 

(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 

seasons 1881-82-83-84-85-86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York, 
CAROLA DORN, 
CONTRALTO, 

Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school - ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOL FF, 


Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 





JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corby, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West oth Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 


Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union ehawiied New York. 

















MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompinist and Teacher. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
2g2 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 

Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New ‘York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply at the above address 


FREDERICK AND ANNA 

CLARK-STEINIGER 
Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germaay, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pian'st, insures health and rapidly develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apply personally or by letter 
at 24 Clinton St. Cambriageport, Mass. 


Mr, AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Phteourgh, Pa. 


MR. WIL LIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 
rREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
c are of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MI SS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


ntralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W, Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


|\X BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Instruction. 




















Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


Iss. LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST, 
Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
combined with youthful grace. 
“ OVIDE MUSIN, 
\ddress, 24 Greene Avenue, Rrovklva, N. Y. 


VON DER HEIDE. 


eh - s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 

| for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
Counterpoint. 
n). Address 





Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
STEINWAY HALL, 





MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat Curture, 
Address “Tue Ftoripa,” 
or care of Steinway ‘Hall, New w¥ or 








MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


11 E. rgth Street. Room 8. 





Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COU RTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 8 East 17th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Militar Bands 
for Concerts, W eddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


REODORE SUTRO, 


gers and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 2g2 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














ANNA BULKL EY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street). 


ANTHONY ps DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Address Wa. A. Ponn & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 





DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 


. F. DANIELS, 


ee Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello, Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York 


MISS DORA BECKER, 


Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York, 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER 
Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 


makers, 
Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 














_Address 23 Union Square, New York. 


M. DEYO, 


Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Melaway Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Sam ANO 
Concert AND ORATORIO SINGER, 
Address 129 W. 42d Street, City. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 
Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Uo. Residence, 39 W. 16th St 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 
CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 











Graduate o: the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
tght and 2oth Streets. 





JUST PU BLI ISHED, 


(. C. MULLER'S TABLES 


— FOR— 


Modulation and Chromatic Alteration. 


Being a succession to his Tables for writing Elemen- 

tary Harmonic Exercises, and for 
HARMONIZING MELODIES. 
Affording the most diversified practice in the above 
branches, with 


Practical and Comprehensive Explanations. 


= PRICE ot. oo. =—™ 


Published by G. ‘SCHIRMER, 
35 Union Square, New York. 





33% Sovee Avenue, 


Vocal Instruction : Conducting Singing Societies. 


SACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF 


Pianotorte Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE!!! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3 000, 000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen'l Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
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NEWBY & BAN 


—— MANUFACTU} 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


WILL REMOVE MAY Ist, 


—To— 


528 W. Forty-Third Street, 


NEV YORE. 


JARDINE & SON, 


| ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 380 East 39th St., New Tork. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS 


ERS OF— 








Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N_Y., 

4 manuals; St. George's Ch., 

N. ¥., 4; St. Paul’ M. BE. Cb., 

N. = ae Fifth J Tes. 
N. Y., 3; 


Ch., . 3; Brook! 
ernacle, 4; First Pre ori 
Philadelphia, Trin ity ( ‘h 
San Francisco, ;; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts 


burgh R.C. 





Cathedral, « 


BRAMBACH & CO. 








_ C0. 


FACTORY, 





Worcester, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO- FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Between Fifth Avenue | 
Broadway, ‘ 








IVERS3PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 181 & 182 


UNEXCELLED IN 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 


Thoroughness of Construction. 
TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Factories: Albany and Main Sts., € ‘ambridgeport. 








Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


Sy 





Fair Dealing, 


EW OOD Pea AE 


NITUTAAN 


vran T j 
WARD UVvULA YUUD, 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMEW? 


—J 


= 
b $2 earn permenant 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL Exuisirion — 1879- 


also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTToN Exposi- 
Tion, 1881 —Highest Award. 

Ce ——_—_—_—— 





1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; | 


+ 


Ape.vaipe Exuisrrion, 158: — Two Special 

First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 

Gold and two Silver Medals, 

| Cincinnat: Inpusrriat Exrosrrion, 188:- 
1882—Highest Award 

New Zeacanv Inreenat al 

| 1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 

| Highest Awards, 

| Cavevrra Exnuisrrion, 188 
. 


EXHistrion, 


Silver Medal 





FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


” igaigeanerte Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
a 


at moderate rates for good work. 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet- 


Send for Estimate. 


pen-sketch or photograph. 


Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 








New York. 


PIANOS “Miitoioa "Prick. 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


7RADE AT 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEw TORE. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Grand, UDright and Squares. 


PRP 
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EIGHT HOURS. 


—_—--> ——— 


Progress of the Movement and Action of the 
Workmen. 


HE latest news is herewith furnished to the trade 

in reference to the demand of workmen in piano 

factories for the reduction of the normal working day 

from ten to eight hours. The meeting of the Piano 

Maker's Union of last Thursday night, April 22, has been 

fully reported by several daily papers. By a vote of 2,080 
to 435 the following resolutions were adopted : 

1. We, the United Piano Makers, resolve that on and after 
the 1st of May eight hours shall constitute a full day’s work, 
without any consideration to the question of wages. 

2. We shall, in future, refuse to work overtime. 

3. We will strive to have all contract work abolished, and 
day-work substituted. 

4. All workmen and employers of this and other cities shall 
be notified of these resolutions, 

The secretary was instructed to mail the resolutions 
to, the piano makers employed outside of New York 
city. On Sunday another largely attended meeting took 
place, at which it was decided that all piano manufac- 
turers should be informed of the results of the Thursday 
night meeting during the present week ending on Fri- 
day, April 30, but that a general mass meeting is to take 
place on Friday night at Wendel’s Assembly Rooms, at 
which the reports from the various shops are to be read 
and acted upon. 

The executive committee was in session on Monday 
night to hear reports from shops where the demand had 
been made on Monday. This is the latest phase of the 
eight-hour movement among the piano workmen. Many 
piano manufacturers are undecided; others have deter- 
mined to await results, and others again have firmly de- 
cided to close their factories. 

A rumor was prevalent late on Monday night among 
some of the leading workmen that a kind of compro- 
mise may be patched up temporarily on a basis of nine 
hours. Such an arrangement may be effected in some 
factories, 

The ‘following editorial from Monday’s Evening Post 
gives some views of Mr. Edward Atkinson, the renowned 
political economist : 

Mr. Edward Atkinson shows, in the last number of Arad- 
street's, that in each 1,000 workers in the United States only 
100 are engaged in occupations upon whom an eight-hour law 
could be enforced, and that consequently the passage of such 
a law would simply operate to depress the trades upon which 
In the first 
place, agricultural labor, cattle and sheep growing, horticulture 


it could be enforced, relatively to all other trades. 


and fishing could not be subjected to an eight-hour law, and if 
they could be it would ruin them. Blast furnaces, gas works, 
bakeries, restaurants and all other employments requiring con- 
tinuous heat could not be subjected to the eight-hour rule with- 
out instant destruction, Paper mills require continuous opera- 
tion. So also do railroads. There then are the great multi- 
tude of employments that the officers of the law can never 
reach or know anything about, the people who work at home, 
such as seamstresses, washerwomen, carpenters, blacksmiths— 
in short, everybody who is his own employer, The only 
trades that could be reached are those where large numbers of 


workers are collected together for the purpose of attending 
machinery, such as cotton and woolen mills, rolling mills, boot 
and shoe factories, and the like. These number not more than 
one inten of the people of the United States who work with 
their hands. As to these Mr, Atkinson says, with his usual 
penetration : 

If the advocates of an eight-hour law should get it passed, the first efforts 
of-the same men who had promoted it would be to find out how to work 
overtime to the best advantage in order to gain a better subsistence. The 
logical result of all such acts by which the free conduct of adults is re- 
stricted in certain specific cases is to limit the full use and benefit of labor 
saving machinery, and thus to lengthen the necessary hours of work of the 


great mass of the people 


Latest, Tuesday, A. M., April 27. 

The work of canvassing began Monday and a special 
meeting of the executive committee was held on Mon- 
day night at 251 East Seventeenth-st. to hear the report 
of the canvassers. They visited twenty-three factories on 
Monday, but in only two of them did they get a decided 
answer, and in both these cases the demand was refused. 
The factories visited were those of Steinway & Sons, 
Sohmer & Co,, Strauch Brothers, Hazleton Brothers, 
Grovesteen & Fuller Company, George Bothner, Wasele 











& Co., Lindemann & Co., Horace Waters & Co., The 
Estey Piano Company, Behning & Son, Decker & Sen, 
Ison & Co., Krakauer Brothers, F. Connor, Hardman, 
Peck & Co., Christie & Co., Peek & Son, Sturtevant & 
Co., Newby & Evans and Jacob Brothers. At all these 
places the committee was informed that the proposition 
submitted would require consideration, and written an- 
swers were promised before Wednesday. 

At the factories of C. D. Pease & Co. and Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross they were informed that these firms be- 
lieved that ten hours was a fair day’s work and that they 
would not consent to any less. From the general talk 
that the committee had with the manufacturers they 
were led to believe that there would be little trouble in 
getting eight hours for a day’s work, though it may be 
found necessary to compromise on a basis somewhere 
between the two limits. 

The manufacturers hold that the present cost of 
manufacture of pianos in this country is too near the 
duty mark to admit of an increase in the cost of produc- 
tion which would follow the granting of the full demand, 
and that should it be forced on them that they would 
immediately be brought into competition with foreign- 
made goods. Many of them say that rather than grant 
the demands they will close up their factories for awhile. 
They can readily afford to do this, as the dull season is 
approaching. It is further claimed that the men are by 
no means united in making the demand, the piece-hands 
particularly objecting to a reduction in the hours of 
labor, which for them certainly means a corresponding 
diminution of pay. To this a prominent member of the 
union said: “I do not think that such arguments will 
hold water. The Estey Piano Company has already put 
the system in force pretty nearly. They made the 
week’s work forty-nine hours, or just a little over eight 
hours a day. If they can afford to do it, it certainly 
seems to me that the others can. We have not threat- 
ened a strike yet, and don’t believe that one will be ne- 
cessary. We think that when the manufacturers 
think the matter over carefully that they will agree to 
the wisdom of granting the demand in full, or offering 
to meet us on some middle ground on which an amicable 
settlement can be reached.” The work of canvassing the 
manufacturers wi'l be continued until they have all been 
seen, and on Wednesday night another meeting of the 
executive committee will be held, at which all the re- 
ports will be made, and a final report prepared for pre- 
sentation to a meeting of the entire trade during the 
latter part of the week. At this meeting it will be settled 
definitely what action is to be taken. 





EFFORTS OF EUROPEAN MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


a 

E have, as is well known, ali along maintained that 
W many piano manufacturers in Europe are making 
unusual efforts to secure an outlet for their instruments 
in this country. The lists we occasionally publish are 
an evidence that their endeavors are not fruitless and the 
following letter of recent date should impress us with 
the fact that our European brethren are keen observers 
and understand the full significance of the word “ busi- 
ness” as defined in this country : 





SCHIEDMAYER & Siunk, ) 
Pianoforte- Fabrik, 
SrurrGart, March 25, 1886. } 
Messrs. Rohlfing & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. : 

GENTLEMEN—We have had the pleasure of addressing you 
last year our catalogue newly edited on occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of our establishment in Stuttgart and take now 
the liberty to send you herewith our price-list, hoping that you 
will take interest in it and profit of the advantages which we 
shall offer you. 

Our prices are understood, f. 0. b. (free on board) Hamburg 
or Bremen,with 30 per cent. discount against our draft at sixty 
days after sight, which you will accept on surrendering of bills 
of lading. The costs of packing are included in our prices. 

In case you should like to receive the first instruments in 
commission we shall not be disinclined to comply with your 
wishes and to consign you one or two of our most favored 
pianos in order to give you an idea of the excellence and 
solidity of our make. 

We are glad to say that the trial we have made to introduce 
our pianos into the United States has been a very successful 
one and induced us to cultivate seriously this part of our export 
trade. 

If you are willing to push the sale of our pianos and to 


charge yourselves with the agency of our manufacture, we shall 
be pleased to make definite arrangements, and if wanted to 
extend your monopoly over the whole State of Wisconsin, 

Hoping to receive favorable news from you, we are, gen- 
tlemen, Yours respectfully, 

SCHIEDMAYER & SéHNE, 

It should be understood that the above is not a trans- 
lated letter but a letter written originally as it appears 
here. Many of the German piano manufacturers sell 
instruments to Great Britain and have in their offices 
English correspondents. The probability in this instance 
is that Messrs. Schiedmayer & Séhne, the writers, will 
receive favorable news, for Mr. Rohlfing, who is in the 
city, informs us that if the demands of the workman will 
result in advancing the prices of instruments, it will be 
impossible for dealers who are responsible to make a suf- 
ficient profit to justify the risks they must take. The 
only recourse for the dealer is to purchase well-made 
European pianos. 

We have maintained these points in THE MusICAL 
COURIER ever since the agitation was begun, which 
has now reached its climax. We purposely avoided 
printing the prices in the Schiedmayer circular; they 
astounded us as well as Messrs. Rohlfing & Co. 








HAINES AND HAINES. 





GOOD deal of rubbish and nonsense has for months 
past appeared in several trade papers, beginning 
with the affairs of the Haines & Whitney Company, 
young Mr. Haines and the firm of Haines Brothers, and 
ending with Haines & Co., to all of which we paid 
but little attention, printing only such statements as 
came to us authoritatively. In pursuance of such a 
course, we print herewith the latest information, which 
comes directly from Messrs. Haines Brothers, and may 
enable our readers and the trade to know something 
akin to the truth, that is, if they can rid their minds of 
all the nonsense that certain papers have published. 

To begin with, Mr, Frank Haines, who formerly was a 
partner in the firm of Haines Brothers, and who retired 
some years ago, has rejoined the firm and is now an ac- 
tive partner again since March 1. He and his brother, 
N. J. Haines, Sr., constitute the firm of Haines Brothers, 
and will continue to do business as before, manufactur- 
ing the Haines Brothers’ upright pianos. 

The factory, office and warerooms of the firm are at the 
old headquarters, which is the factory building corner 
of Second-ave. and Twenty-first-st., the property of 
Haines Brothers. 

At the corner of Union-sq. and Seventeenth-st. (No. 
41 Union-sq.) is located the firm of Haines & Co., Mr. 
N. J. Haines, Jr., being the head of the house. We are 
not definitely sure, but it is probable that a Mr. J. Nun- 
nemacher is associated with Mr. Haines, Jr. This firm 
of Haines & Co. will in the future represent the pianos 
manufactured by Haines Brothers, Arovided they cease 
stenciling any pianos “ Haines & Co.” 

Haines & Co. have a stock of Haines Brothers’ pianos 
on hand now which they purchased and paid for, and 
Haines Brothers, who have been advertising their factory 
warerooms as retail warerooms, will withdraw any such 
advertisement, and give the city retail sales in the hands 
of Haines & Co., Jrovided the latter firm agrees not to 
stencil any pianos and call them Haines, or any name 
involving the trade-mark “ Haines,” and this position is 
eminently correct. In the first place Haines Brothers 
agree with THE MUSICAL COURIER in the opinion that 
the surreptitious stencil business is not legitimate, and, 
secondly, they cannot afford to have their name jeopar- 
dized after thirty-five years of labor by having anyone 
stenciling it on any cheap instrument. in fact on any in- 
strument. 

The best feeling prevails and should these arrange- 
ments be perfected they will no doubt continue. 

THE MusicaAL CouRIER would advise Haines & 
Co. to get rid at once of any stencil pianos they may 
have and operate their business in conjunction with views 
expressed by Haines Brothers. Stenciling the name 
Haines or Haines & Co. on any piano is not a proper 
transaction on the part of Haines & Co. and is in the di- 
rect line of surreptitious stenciling which we are fight- 
ing tooth and nail. There is a good chance for Haines 
& Co. now. If they desire to sell a cheap piano they 
can secure the sale of a half dozen various kinds without 
resorting to a stencil of a name like Haines Brothers or 








any other. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 











becoming m« more extensively known. 











Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. | 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading a artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 140 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“we NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 a George cnet aaa 





CARL MAND 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


TO THE 


ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 


OF GERMANY 
COBLENZ, CERMANY. 


| 1880 DUSSELDORF First Prise for overstrang Grands. 
a 1880 DUSSELDORF First Prize for overstrung Cottages. 


1881 MELBOURNE First Prize, Grand Gold Medal, for overstrung Pianes, 


1883 AMSTERDAM First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Grands. 
1883 AMSTERDAM First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Cottages. 
(Only Highest Distinction for the whole Kingdom of Prussia.) 

1884 LONDON Member of the Jury, aot competing. 

1885 ANTWERP First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Grands. 

1885 ANTWERP First Prize, Grand Dipioma of Honour for overstrung Cottages. 

1885 COBLENZ Only First Prize of Honour by Her Majesty the Em 
press Augusta. 

TESTIMONIALS frem Abt, Brahms, von Bilow, Friedheim, Ganz, 

Jaéll, Liszt, Madame Olara Schumann, Servais, Thalberg ani Wagner 


express the opinion that these Pianos possess incomparable beauty of tons, have an —— 





elegant touch, and remarkable durability. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years 
210M YPPM PO}IN4SU0d $1 UBIIQ OV 





Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


aoa | RRA ALPE 
HAMMER « COVERER, 
BROS. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
229 East 22d Street, New York. | MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 





FACTORY AND OFFICE: 





THE OBLEBRATED 


WEAVER Uprigat Pianos 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. WAREROOMS 
Agents wanted in ve ds oe and Territory 
lass Instruments and thorough protectic ma guaranteed, 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 40 Union = New York, 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO Co.. | 
FACTORY: YORK PA. FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE 





Ta MTILCOX & WHITE ORCAN S 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER HSIGHTY DIFFERENT STyvLes. 


= Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn, 





iver! DECKER & SON, 








THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





“nttine they are_genuine. Grand, Sg Uave and Upright Piido-Raxivs in brilliancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 














WITH agi OSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE 





power of their capacity to 











charged _to cover _heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “7. ZKAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 








FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


S.A GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


oS 





—<r— VF FICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<t— 





65,000 


drowns re + 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ sow i use. 


TONE & DURABILITY 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 





HO owns the name “Dunham” as applied to 
a piano? A piano ealled the “Dunham” is 
manufactured by a new firm called William Folks & Co., 
New York. What entitles Folks & Co. to use the name 
“Dunham”? Cannot the name be used by any body 
who makes stenciled pianos? Who makes the “ Swick ” 
piano? Cannot any body use that name on a piano? 
The latter name when placed ona piano signifies that the 
box upon which it is stenciled is about the cheapest and 
meanest apology for a piano that has ever beén made: 
the former name, “ Dunham,” retains some value and it 
is therefore an important matter to know how many 
kinds of pianos there are made called “ Dunham”’ and 
whether that name is the exclusive property of any per- 
son or firm. "ers 
It is curious, but nevertheless true, that even a cos- 
mopolitan city such as New York, contains amongst its 
better classes a large number of unsophisticated people 
who are known to be intelligent but whose actions com- 
pel you to doubt that their minds are well balanced. 
Such must be the case, otherwise it would have been im- 
possible forthe families of a merchant on East Seventieth 
street another on East Forty-ninth street and a physician 
on Grand street, as well as several others, to have been 
imposed upon by a fellow who called and in each instance 
stated that he was a piano tuner in the employ of Sohmer 
& Co., a widely-known house, and that he. wanted some 
soap and boiling water, which, he claimed, was necessary 
to tune and clean a piano and in each instance receiving 
zt/ While the servant or a member of the family went 
in search of the soap and boiling water, the so-called 
tuner searched the room and made good his escape with 


the property and articles he could secure. 
*# ee 


I notice in the Atlanta (Ga.) Caféfol, of last Friday, 
April 23, the following interview : 

Last evening Col. L. K, Fuller and his wife and ward, Miss Maud 
Essex, of London, England, arrived in the city. Dr. G. F. Gale also 
accompanied the party. 

Colonel Fuller lives at Brattleboro, Vt, and is vice-president of the 
Estey Organ Company. He isa gentleman of considerable renown in his 
part of the country, and his views on the leading topics have been greatly 
sought after by the press reporters. 

The Colonel with his party have visited New York city, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Richmond and Raleigh. He will remain in Atlanta several 
days and then proc ed to the sea-coast, thence back tothe North. It has 
been his intention on his tour to combine business and pleasure. This 
morning a Caf/tol reporter called on 

THE DISTINGUISHED VERMONTER 
and by applicatioa of the reportorial auger and a free distribution of inter- 
rogation points, succeeded in gathering some interesting facts of general 
interest to our readers. 

“Colonel Fuller,’ said the reporter, “as you live in a prohibition State, 
tell us something on the subject.” 

“ Prohibition is an established fact in several of the New England States, 
and the general result has been a decrease in crime growing out of drunk- 
enness. There has been very largely a suppression of the public sale, yet 
it seems to be an impossibility to stop the private use and clandestine traffic. 
I can't say how 

If HAS AFFECTED BUSINESS, 
as open drunkenness and dram-shops in Vermont belong to an age before 
I was old enough to form an opinion. In Massachusetts the question of 
local option is vital, and the same practices do not prevail in that State that 
are held in Maine and Vermont, In Atlanta prohibition is separated from 
politics and this is greatly to the people’s advantage, for the issue stands 
alone and can be treated on its merits,”’ 

**Now, Colonel, something about politics. 
Edmunds to the Senate?” 

“There is no doubt about that. No feeling of opposition to Edmunds 
exists save that which grew out of his failure to take an active part in the 
campaign last fall; and the general feeling of fair play. and the disposi- 
tion to let everybody do as they think best is so predominant, that aside 
from a little 


Will your people return 


KICKING AND CUFFING, 
these small upheavals will all subside. The racket that is going on in re- 
gard to this matter is for the purpose of trotting out dark horses on other 
and I do not believe that Edmunds has any part in it, or knows 
anything of it. However stubborn the Yankees may be up in Vermont 
about their own notions, their pride in their State and public officials is 
very much like that in the South, where the people stand by their repre- 
sentatives and take pleasure in the prominence which they attain in the 





issucs, 


country. 

*Colonel,”’ again put in the reporter, “has the labor agitation reached 
New England, and how has it effected business ?”’ 

* It has only reached isolated localities in the New England States, and 
As New England is the home of skilled 
labor, the people are watching with a great deal of interest the situation in 
We do not apprehend 


it only indirectly affects business, 
| 
other places 

| 
SERIOUS 


ANY rROUBLE, 


| 
because reason in the end always prevails and men listen to and esteem that 
which is right and just.” | 

** What do you think of the success of making Bessemer steel in this lo- | 
cality?”’ | 


‘You are bound to have a great success in the iron and coal regions in 


the South in this matter, and a large part of the material used will be found 
You have an advantage in the matters of labor and 


at your own doors, 
transportation,”’ 
* Colonel, Atlanta is at present stirred up about discrimination in freight 


Does the system of State control of tariffs make any difference in the 
business of the New England States?" 

“Yes. In-many parts of New England transportation 1s under the al 
most absolute control of State Commissions, so far as it can be without in 
terfering with inter-State commerce, and it isonly a question of a few years 


rates, 


before it will be the ruling method everywhere, These labor agitations are 


hastening the time when Congress and the States must assume control of | 


the whole subject. The same issue that you have in Atlanta we have in 
Vermont, and in my State the system is sure to pre vail.’’ 

The Colonel gave the following statistics about his business, the manu- 
facture of pianos and organs by the Estey Organ Company, with whtch he 
has been connected for twenty-six years : 

“‘ We manufacture our organs in Brattleboro, Vt., and our pianos in New 
York. Inthe manufacture of the former we use fourteen buildings and 
employ 500 men, The company manufactures one-fifth of ail such instru- 
ments made in America. Over 200 different styles are turned out, and the 
capacity of the manufactory is one organ every eight minutes. The prices 
of these instruments vary from $30 to $1,000, The annual sales average 
between 16,000 and 17,000.” : 

“In the manufacture of pianos in New York the company employs about 
200 hands, A new factory has just been erected and the hands will all ba 
transferred about the rst of May. This building was erected. 

FOR INCREASED FACILITIES, 

The Estey piano is b every day and is the coming 
piano of the future, 

‘* The company has extensive furniture works 1n Michigan which oper- 
ates many hands. 

“ At present the Estey Organ and Piano Company represent the largest 
music connections of any house in the world. In Atlanta the branch office 
was established fourteen years ago and is doing a flourishing business.”’ 


ae e's 

The Trade Lounger of January 20 said the following: 

An anonymous postal-card has been received at this office 
from Berlin, Germany, addressed, as a matter of course, to the 
paper. I hereby reproduce it, exactly as it is to be seen here, 
where I intend to keep it on exhibition. It reads: 
“German P1anos—Importation of German pianos to the U. S. commences 
to become important, A piano merchant of New York wrote lately to 
Mr. Weidenslaufer, Piano-Manufacturer of Berlin (Germany) as follows ; 
‘I must admit, although an American, that your “ Mignon’’ Piano is the 
neatest piece of workmanship, that I yet seen on any piano, for price e.t.c. 


I have no doubt that it will prove a great success and I hope that I may 
sent to you a triple order shortly.” 


Such are the contents of the postal card, and they are repro- 
duced here verbatim et literatim. 

I doubted at the time whether a piano merchant in 
New York was the author of the statement made in the 
postal-card, and expressed my doubts. I have, how- 
ever, since then convinced myself that a piano dealer in 
this city wrote just as Mr. Weidenslaufer, of Berlin, 
quoted it in his postal-card. 


; 1 
g more pop 
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I took the following from a Sunbeam last Monday : 

‘Six years ago an artist gave a citizen of Auburn, Me., seve- 
ral sheep for an old violin, said to be a Cremona. The Auburn 
man thinks he made a good bargain, for his sheep have netted 
him $1,000,” 

This is the reverse of the usual chestnut about old 
violins. It is generally the violin that brings the big 
fortune—that is, in the story. 

oe 

My articles on McEwen and the Sterling piano, as well 
as my published inference that he was the party who as 
Emerson agent in this city sold Emerson pianos in 
Kimball’s territory to the Century Piano and Organ 
Company in Minneapolis, have raised a storm of vitu- 
perative indignation amongst McEwen’s trade papers. 
The J/ndicator publishes what it calls a “flat denial,” 
signed by Mr. R. H. Rodda, in which that gentleman 
says that I stated the following : “ Rodda, in Chicago, was 
endeavoring to compete with the Kimball Company by 
selling Emerson pianos to the Century Company.” 
Never did I make such a statement, consequently the 
“flat denial” falls flat. I never accused Mr. Rodda of 
selling a piano to the Century Piano and Organ Company, 
but I said this: “ McEwen is just the kind of a man to 
delight in such a transaction.” Before starting in to 
deny a statement would it not be a wise proceeding to 
first read that statement? That ends that nonsense. 

I will now make one important statement in reference 
to the Sterling piano, and it is based upon the highest 
authorities interested in the controversy. All the benefit 
which has thus far been derived from the sale of Sterling 
pianos in this section has gone to McEwen, except the 
reputation which the Sterling piano has gained on ac- 
count of its merits. Had Mr. Blake followed my sug- 
gestion and not permitted McEwen to handle the Ster- 
ling piano, the instrument would to-day, young as it is, 
have gained a higher reputation. McEwen is thoroughly 


| wedded to stenciled pianos; he loves to see his name on 


a piano, and the less he agreed to pay for that piano, the 
cheaper and meaner the box is, the happier he is. He 
has damaged the reputation of the Sterling piano by 
claiming that his stenciled pianos were made in Derby 
where the Sterling piano only is made. All this I ex- 
posed while McEwen’s trade papers endorsed his action. 
Now, it turns out that I was correct. Any person except 
McEwen’s trade editors could have foreseen this as well 
as I did. 
to be made in the same factory where cheap boxes are 
made and under the same auspices. 

All of McEwen’s editors were, therefore, assisting him 
in damaging the Sterling piano by printing his falsehoods, 
and when I asked, “Is there a McEwen piano factory 
not one of McEwen’s trade 


A good piano can only be injured if it is said 


anywhere on the globe?” 


editors had the moral courage to answer. 
* * * * 


Microfilm of a copy in 


To return to Emerson Piano No. 750,000: McEwen 
never denied that he was guilty of such a breach 
of commercial ethics, if so dignified an expression 


can be applied to his contemptible trick. If this 
kind of arrangement can be consummated; if an agent 
of a piano in one territory can sell that piano to a com- 
petitor of the same in another territory; if manufactur- 
ers consequently are placed in such a position that they 
cannot guarantee inviolable territory to their agents, 
the wholesale business will become a farce and wil] 
result in complete demoralization. One reason why | 
continue to expose the McEwen system is because it has 
a demoralizing effect upon trade and upon the piano 
and organ trade especially. I said before that McEwen’s 
trade papers are indignant at my statement in reference 
to the difficulties between Blake and McEwen, and one 
of McEwen’s editors at McEwen’s suggestion tele- 
graphed to the Sterling Company at Derby during Mr, 
Blake’s absence, and published a telegram from the 
Sterling Company in which that company said as little 
as it could on the subject. Had I received so equivocal 
a telegram I should have been at least shrewd enough 
not to publish it; but these tools of McEwen lose the 
last remnant of sense when they begin to dance like 
marionettes as he pulls the strings. 
: oes 
What confidence, then, could the Sterling Company, 
and especially Mr. Blake, have in a set of so-called edi- 
tors who lacked that modicum of intelligence called 
common sense; editors who, while they were under the 
impression that they were benefiting his piano, were really 
injuring it and were not conscious of the simple fact. 
Mr. Fox’s attack on McEwen at this late day on account 
of a personal wrong is in very bad taste. He should have 
listened to Mr. Blake and not written against McEwen, 
who gave him hundreds of dollars virtually to injure the 
Sterling piano in apotheosizing McEwen and his stencil 
pianos. One could hardly look through one of Fox’s 
papers without finding the unprofessional familiarity 
which broke out a dozen times as “ Ned McEwen” or 
““Mac’”’ or some such expression. 
oe ee 
The statements made in THE MusicaL Courter in 
reference to McEwen’s affairs are correct, notwithstand- 
ing all these McEwen editors, who are necessarily igno- 
rant of the true state of affairs, as they are mouthpieces 
of that gentleman. I would hint to all of them that 
there is one plain remedy to arrive at the true state of 
affairs, and it is this: If they are desirous to print the 
truth let them print the very opposite of what McEwen 
tells them. For instance, if McEwen tells them that he 
is selling many Sterling pianos, they will print the 
truth when they state that he is selling many McEwen 
pianos. If they follow that advice they will get some- 
where near the truth. 
KOK OK 
Mr. Lohr, the traveling salesman of Hardman, Peck & 
Co., is expected back to the city end of this week, after 
an extended trip. The latest new and important agent 
secured by Mr. Lohr for the Hardman piano, is the F. 
H. Durbin Company, of Milwaukee. After a while we 
expect to find this firm as enthusiastic on the subject of 
the Hardman piano as the other agents have been. 
Hardman agents are, it seems, attacked with enthusiasm, 
and it gets to be a kind of fever with them which vents 
itself in advertising. For instance, this is an advertise- 
ment I read on Monday in a Pittsburgh paper: 
EVILS OF PROCRASTINATION. 





NEVER PUT OFF UNTIL NEXT WEEK WHAT SHOULD BE DONE NOW. 
Procrastination is a robber, It is,the thief of time. And what is time 
To put off the purchase of the new piano is a pronounced and 


but money. 
Before the summer's heat comes and the 


dismal phase of proscrastination. 
social circles are broken up and scattered is the time to introduce to the 
family circle a new and valuable member in the shape of a Hardman piano. 
Its coming should no longer be deferred. A _ visit to the Palace of Music, 
77 Fifth-ave., should be made ¢mmediately. Messrs. Mellor, Hoene & 
Henricks have a superb stock of the now famous Hardman instruments, 
and a personal inspection of the merits of this piano is the only way to 
judge properly of its claims to recognition. It is just the piano for the 
family, and the longer it is a member of the family the more apparent its 
excellent qualities will become. There is nothing tawdry, or artificial, or 
hurried over in this piano’s construction. As a result itis notably durable 
and retains its power and sweetness of tone indefinitely. 
That is the kind of advertising which tells. 
** KX 


The new scale, style 14, James & Holmstrom upright 
piano is one of the most successful of the many success- 
ful scales produced by this firm. I see Travis, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., has just taken the agency of the firm. I would 
advise dealers who happen to be in town to drop around 
on Twenty-first-st. and look at and listen to the new 
James & Holmstrom uprights. 

* oe OK OK 





Mr. George H. Chickering, of Chickering & Sons, Bos- 
| ton, who has been very ill with pneumonia, is, I am glad 
to say, reported to be out of danger. 
dl 
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V Jacob Stainer Violins...” 
y our April 7 number appeared the following 


‘« personal : ” 
AsoutT Jacopus Stainer.—Mr, Victor S. Flechter, the owner of the re- 


markable collection of violins, violas and violoncellos, and also of costly | 


bows, who is now in this city, stated to us, as a curious fact, that there is not 
one specimen of a genuiné Jacobus Stainer violin to be found in this country 
or in Canada, and that only three, probably four, genuine Jacobus Stainer 
violins are known to be held in Great Britain at present. 

It appears that this ‘‘ personal”’ will result in an interesting 
controversy On a most interesting subject, and that unusual inter- 
est attaches to it. The following letter was received by us: 

PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
I notice in your issue of April 7 a statement made by Mr. Victor S. Flech- 


ter as acurious fact that there is not one specimen of a genuine Jacobus | 


Stainer violin to be found in this country. I wish to call Mr. Flechter’s 
attention to this, that I am in possession of a very fine specimen of the above- 
named maker. Violin in the best of preservation, made in his best time and 
in the model of his old master, Nicolas Amati; besides, I have a very fine 
Paolo Maggini, a Carlo Bergonzi violin, a viola da Gamba—a very fine speci- 
men—and many others. Truly yours, C. F. Apert. 

Mr. Victor S. Flechter, who made the original statement, also 
requests us to insert the following received from him: ' 

New York, April 25, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Some weeks ago ¢< had it announced in your paper as a curious 
fact that not one specimen of a genuine Jacobus Stainer violin 
exists in this country and that only three, probably four, of such 
instruments are at present held in Great Britain. Soon after the 
appearance of that item in your widely-read paper, I began to 
receive letters, &c., on the subject. One letter came from Mr. 
George Gemiinder, of Astoria, who claims to own a genuine 
Jacobus Stainer violin and one of the renowned Electors at that ; 
he also states that he knows of several other genuine Jacobus 
Stainer violins owned by persons in this country. Next I re- 
ceived a letter from C. Alves, who claims that he has in his pos- 
session one of the twelve genuine Jacobus Stainer ‘‘ Elector” 
violins. The next came from a young man with Messrs. Schu-- 
berth & Co., who asserts that he has a genuine Jacobus Stainer 
violin. Next Mr. Albert Krell, of Cincinnati, claims to possess 
a genuine Jacobus Stainer violin. Next Mr. C. F. Albert, whom 
I visited in Philadelphia, asserts that he is the lucky owner of a 
genuine Jacobus Stainer violin. Then Mr. Buitrago, a well- 
known violinist in this city, claims that a pupil of his owns a 
genuine Jacobus Stainer, one of the ‘‘ Elector” violins. Next 
Mr. Herman, a violin-maker, called with a friend to tell me that 
this friend is the owner of a genuine Jacobus Stainer violin. 
In addition to the above a number of other persons called to 
show me what they claimed to have, viz., each a genuine Jacobus 
Stainer violin, To the latter I shall not not now refer, but it will 
be seen that according to the above statements there are already 
in this immediate vicinity as many as at least nine Jacobus 
Stainer violins, three of which are claimed as belonging to the 
‘* Elector” family. 

Happy America! If within such a comparatively small radius 
of country as is embraced in the above there are at least nine 
genuine Jacobus Stainer violins, how many must our blessed 


country be blessed with? According to this there must be a large | 


number of genuine Jacobus Stainer violins in this land, but I 
maintain that it is a curious fact that there is not one genuine 
Jacobus Stainer violin here, and, of course, not one of the ‘‘ Elec- 
tor” family made by Jacob Stainer. 

In the first place, Messrs. Editors, I refer you to the renowned 
authority, James M. Fleming, and his work ‘‘ Old Violins and 
their Makers,” published by L. Upcott Gill, London. In speaking 


of Jacobus Stainer and the ‘* Elector” violins said to have been | 


made by him,he says; ‘*‘ 4// the foregoing facts, it appears, have 
been ascertained to be accurate, and all other stories about him are 
discredited as fabulous ; among them, alas ! being that retreat to 
a Benedictine cloister and. the manufacture of the twelve Elector 
Stainer violins, Three of these celebrated instruments have been 
reported by all writers during the last thirty or forty years as still 
existing and tf the above new facts carry desolation into three 
herwise happy homes, the responsibility rests with the German 
J ctors.”” 
Now, as a second authority, I will state that S. Ruf's tract, 
Der Geigenmacher Jakob Stainer,” published 1872, Innsbruck, 
says that the particulars of Jacobus Stainer’s life appear to have 
been greatly exaggerated, as the story of the monastery and the 
so-called ** Elector” violins seems to be mythical. 
Another authority, which doubts the monastery story, in a foot- 
note to an article on Jacobus Stainer, is George Dubourg, who in 
is work, ‘* The Violin” (fifth edition), by Robert Cocks & Co., 
ondon, says: ‘* These sixteen instruments, whereof but three 
é (so far as is known) extant, have acquired the name of Elector 
\tainers. 
Hart, whose great work, ‘‘ The Violin,” is universally known 
ind recognized as a wonderful compendium of knowledge on the 


subject of old violins, says in his last and unabridged edition that | 


e is satisfied that Jacobus Stainer was assisted by neither the 
rothers Amati nor Nicolo Amati, and that nothing was heard of 
im until one hundred years after his death. In reference to the 


Elector” violins Hart says: ‘‘ His widow was left with a | 


‘imily of eight daughters, she dying in poverty in 1689, which 
hronological fact disposes of the fiction so widely circulated that 
n consequence of the great grief he experienced upon the death of 


is wife he withdrew from the world and became an inmate of a | 


Benedictine monastery, and that he made within its walls the 
‘amous Elector Stainers, which he presented to the twelve Electors. 
* * * Probably no maker is more mistaken than Stainer, the 
array of German instruments called by his name is at least ten 


| high-built tub of a violin sails under his colors.” 

| According to my experience, since the publication of my state- 

| ment in THE Musica Courier, I believe I am able to back Mr. 
Hart and go him ten times better, as the number of instruments 
called by his name in this vicinity justifies me in doing so. 


gether with others such as Davidson, Wilh. Jos. V. Wasielewski, 
Battersby, Gand et Bernadel, Audinot, Zach, Riechers, all living 
that Jacob Stainers are the rarest specimens, will suffice to quiet 


these reckless claims. 
Once more, an extract from Fleming : 





One was 
exhibited at South Kensington, and another was shown there 
which was, however, only ** ascribed” to Stainer. The itinerant 
Sashion in which they were disposed of, no doubt, placed the great 


** Genuine Stainer violins are of the utmost rarity. 


L imagine, is the chief reason for their all but total disappear- 
anee,” 

Here, then, is the statement of an authority who announces the 
all but total disappearance of Jacobus Stainer violins, and yet 
nine, or more, are claimed to be held in this vicinity, and three 
of which are of the so-called Elector family! Comment is un. 
Yours respectfully, 

a. Vicror S. FLECHTER. 


necessary. 


23 Union-sq., New York City. 


William Tonk & Brother. 

HAT specialty in the music trade known as the 
musical merchandise trade embraces amongst its impor- 
tant houses in this city the firm of William Tonk & Brother, No. 
47 Maiden lane. No better evidence of the extent of business 
done by this house is required than the large and comprehensive 
catalogue issued by the firm, a study of which will repay every 
one interested in musical merchandise. Asa matter of course, the 
catalogue of 152 pages embraces descriptions and illustrations of 
all the instruments and parts thereof that are necessary in a line 
of business such as the one we refer to. Beginning with accor- 
dions, the catalogue runs through the whole line of goods, in- 
cluding all kinds of stringed instruments, all kinds of instru- 
ments for brass bands and orchestras, as well as batons, bugles 
and even bones. Banjos and guitars, as well as harps and hunting 
horns, are in cluded. Add to these the peculiar instruments known 
as lyres, mandolines, ocarinas, pea-whistles, tin fifes, &c., and 
the whole gamut of musical instruments, with the exception of 

pianos and organs, is embraced in the catalogue of the firm. 

In addition to their catalogue instruments, Messrs. William 
Tonk & Bro. have exhibited unusual enterprise in getting up 
specialties. Among these is the Perry combination tail-piece for 
violins. This tail-piece is of metal and nickel-plated, and takes 
the place of the gut tail-piece, over which it has the following 
described advantages: It improves the tone ; it is more durable ; 
there is no danger of breakdown; it assists in keeping the 
violin in tune; it never tears out the tail-piece proper, as gut 
cords frequently do, and in addition to these features it is an 
attractive ornament. 

Another specialty consists of the well-known ‘‘ Euterpean ” 
band instruments. They are of Parisian manufacture and are 
shaped after the new French short pattern. A special descrip- 
tive price-list of these instruments is issued by the firm. 

The latest specialty are the ‘‘ Beau Ideal” strings. We will 
reproduce here a full description of these strings, taken from an 











| 

advance proof : 

‘These strings are socalled because of their beauty and perfection, purity 
| of tone and extraordinary durability, making them the favorites with artists, 
| to whom these qualities are very important. 

They are made scientifically correct, both in thickness and fibre, by one of 
the most celebrated string makers in Europe. 

The gut used is cultivated in the southern part of Russia, where the 
| climate is mild, and hence its character is similar to that of the Italian gut, 
with the exception that it has the advantage of being much stronger (more 
durable) than the latter. 

The gentleman who gathers and selects this gut from which the “ Beau 
Ideal” strings are made is stationed at Odessa. He was a practical violin 
maker of high repute in Germany, anda master of the instrument in every 
respect, when ill health obliged him to seek a milder climate. 

The proper selection of gut for musical strings is not only a very difficult, 
but also a very important matter, and we mention these details to show the 





fitness of the person in charge. 

Many conditions must be considered in its selection, not only the climate 
but the condition of the animal, how fed, the season when the gut is taken 
from the animal, &c., &c. 

For the * Beau Ideal ”’ strings only the very whitest gut is selected ; hence 
they are naturally a beautiful creamy white, instead of being bleached white 
by chemical means, as is the case with many ordinary strings. 

We claim for the * Beau Ideal" strings that they are the most perfect in 
all particulars that science and experience can produce, and certainly worthy 
of the attention of all persons interested. 


instruments for which the string is suitable. 

The price of these strings is a little more than that of the ordinary strings, 
but they are worth much more than the difference to any professional or 
amateur. 

Another specialty now controlled by Messrs. William Tonk & 
Brother, which is of more than usual importance and which is, in 
| fact, a new departure, is the piano action of Herrburger-Schwander, 
| Paris, France. The firm has decided to push this action with 
energy and to have its merits thoroughly understood and appreci- 
ated by the piano manufacturers and the trade at large. Various 





piano manufacturers, whom the firm does not wish to mention | 


| here or at this instance, have introduced and are now using the 
| Herrburger-Schwander action, and Messrs. Tonk are delighted 


I should suppose that the extracts from these authorities, to- 
and Niederheitman, and experts like Chanot, Hill, Whithers, | 


authorities, who doubt the ‘‘ Elector” story and who agree | 


bulk of them in hands little fitted to guide them properly, and this, 


Each string is enveloped in a paper bag,on which is printed the names of | 


| times greater than the number he actually made. Nearly every | with the results and the satisfaction expressed to them by the 


firms in question. As soon as certain arrangements will be com- 
pleted Messrs. Tonk will announce another departure in reference 
to the placing of the Herrburger-Schwander action in this coun- 
try, which, they hope, will prove gratifying news to many piano 
manufacturers and their agents. 


Communications. 
Decoran, Ia., April 17, 1886 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Will you please to let me know, if you can, whether 
| there is a George G. Hiller in New York manufacturing pianos, 
or does the said Hiller deal in pianos, or to what extent is he a 

music man? There is a piano in towa here by the name of 
George G. Hiller, New York, and don’t know of such a piano 
manufacturer and should think it to be a stenciled piano. 
Yours respectfully, 

F. J. D. Gremin. 

[There is no George G. Hiller piano factory in New 
York ; we know of no dealer of that name. If the piano 
is a modern one it is probably a stenciled piano. 
EpIrors MuSsICAL COURIER. } 


Warn, Mass., April ro, 1886 


Will you kindly inform me the cash price of a Cabi- 
There is a difference of opinion with the 
Respectfully, 

E. C. Fenn. 


| 

| 

| Editors Musical Courier - 
| net Grand Pease piano. 
agents about here. 

| 

} [We do not consider it within the province of a music- 
trade paper or its editors to give information relative to 
| the wholesale prices of pianos or organs, Xc., unless it 
| be to assist in exposing or defeating fraud. Where a 
| legitimate transaction isin progress, or where there is no 
| evidence of fraud, we are compelled to respectiully de- 
cline giving any information which is none of our busi- 
ness.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER, 


Important from Messrs. Stieff. 
Bartimors, Md., April 22, 1886 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In your issue of 21st inst. we notice a letter from 
Messrs. Decker & Son, of your city, and we corroborate their 
Statement. We have never had any dealing whatever with those 
gentlemen and do not know them personally, but by reputation 
only. 

When the committee from New York, with the committee from 
our factory, were in our warerooms on the 18th of December last 
they saw on the second floor of our wareroom a piano marked 
Decker & Co. which we had taken in trade a few days before 
from Miss Wheat's Female School, of Winchester, Va. The 
piano had not even been repaired, and this is the only Decker 
piano we have had in our warerooms for a long time. We under- 
stand the boycott circular was gotten up and printed in New York 
under directions of the union, and hence the false statement of 
The union alone are responsi- 
Ihe piano 


our selling Decker & Co. pianos. 
ble for the gross misrepresentation in the circular. 
referred to is still in our warerooms, having never been offered for 
sale, and is not yet repaired. Yours very respectfully, 

Cras, M. STIEFF. 





Mrs. T. Scherzer. 











t 
HE death of Mrs. T. Scherzer, of Philadelphia, 


which was announced some time ago, calls for more than 
mere passing comment, for, since the death of her husband, Mr, 
A. Scherzer, which took place in January, 1880, she has con- 
ducted with admirable success the piano business which was left 
by him, although she had the care of a large family upon ber 
Mrs. Scherzer was in her fifty-eighth year at the time of her de- 
mise, which was caused by progressive paralysis. During the 
past three years, and especially of late, her eldest son, Maurice, 
has been managing the business and it will be continued by him. 
The firm represents the Behning & Son and the E. G. Harring- 
| ton pianos, with both of which it has been doing an extensive 
| trade in Philadelphia and vicinity. 


Exports and Imports 








Musical Instruments, &c., for the week ending Apri! 20, 1886 
Hamburg— | Hull— 

Organs, 14 CS........ $1,010 | Oa, Boe avce cece ti 

oe sees Siee ; | British West Indies— 
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—Mr. Geo. H. Zincke is traveling in the West for Messrs. Geo. 
Steck & Co, with great success. 
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The Trade. 

—-L. W. Cook, of Brooking, Dak., has fitted up a large music 
store at Huron, Dak. 

—Mr. William Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, and Mr. Edward F. 
Droop, of Washington, were in the city last week. 

—Bowles & Crooks, of Cherokee, Ia., have dissolved, Crooks 
retiring from the business. Mr. Bowles may locate at Huron, 
Dak. 

—The jury in the trial of Mrs, Alice Riddall, of Bedford-ave., 
Brooklyn, who mortgaged her piano to various people for sums 
aggregating $3,000, disagreed on Friday. 

—J. W. Martin & Brother, Rochester, have enlarged and im- 
proved their warerooms, and they are now among the handsomest 
in the piano and organ business in this State. 

—The New England Organ Company, of Boston, has just 
contracted to place two of their remarkable two-manual, pedal- 
bass organs in new churches in two towns in Iowa. 

—Edward Moeller, piano dealer, Buffalo, has made an arrange- 
ment with August Rottenbach, sheet-music dealer, and they will 
occupy adjoining premises on Chippewa-st., Buffalo. 

—F. H. Durbin & Co., dealers in pictures and art materials 
Milwaukee, Wis., have gone into the piano business and taken 
the Weber agency. The arrangements were made by Curtiss & 
Mayer, Chicago. 

—Messrs. T. F. Kraemer & Co, offer the trade a small otto- 
man-seat piano stool, finished in fine silk plush at $2.50 net. 
The firm imported 2,340 square and upright piano covers during 
this month, up to date. 

—Mr. Gerard Heintzman and wife, of Toronto, left for Eng- 
land last Saturday on the Etruria, and Mr. George Biggot, of 
the Dominion Organ and Piano Company, Bowmanville, Canada, 
left on the same day on the Furnessia, also for England. 

—The Zeitschrift fir Instrumentienbaum, Leipsic, Germany, 
states that Henry Steinert, one of the sons of M. Steinert, of 
New Haven, who is in Germany, is engaged to marry the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jacob Henle, a chief of engineers, of Munich. 

—Mr. David Krakauer, of Krakauer Brothers, piano manufac- 
turers, has been in Rochester and Buffalo on an extended business 
trip, which will take him to the principal cities of the West and 
South. Mr, Krakauer is introducing his piano rapidly and finds 
them in special favor with those agents who have already handled 
them. 

—The Guild Piano Company, of Boston, has just published 
and distributed a book of 70 pages, called ‘‘ Book of Testimon- 
ials and Information valuable to all owners and purchasers of 
Pianofortes."" The book is full of valuable information on the 
subject of the piano, and it must have taken much time and 
trouble to produce it in the succinct shape in which it now appears. 
It is not a catalogue, but is just what it claims to be. 


—The Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s new factory is lo- 
cated at No. 831 Blue Island-ave., Chicago, and judging from 
the cut on the new circular just issued by the company it is an 
extensive institution. The main building is 70x 240 and the 
annex 150 x 40. 

—The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company will close 
its warerooms, No. 46 East Fourteenth-st., at 12 o’clock on Sat- 
urdays, beginning with Saturday next, May 1, and continuing 
during May, June, July and August. Now let the other firms in 
the line follow suit ! 


—Among the patents granted during the week ended April 20 
we notice the following : To Oswald S. Vaughan, Glasgow, Mo., 
for folding music-stand, No. 340,391 ; to Hilborne L. Roosevelt, 
New York, and Charles S. Haskell, Philadelphia, for cabinet 
pipe-organ, No. 340,461. 

—J. P. Lounsbury, of Sioux Falls, Dak., has gone out of the 
music business and has taken a position with Nathan Ford, of St. 
Paul, as traveler for the latter firm. St. Paul houses seem anxious 
to get Sioux Falls men, as W. J. Dyer & Brother have Mr. Far- 
well, whom J. P. Lounsbury succeeded there. 


—While several music-trade papers have already announce 
the removal of Estey & Camp's St. Louis branch to the new 
warerooms the firm itself announced in the St. Louis papers of 
last Thursday the following : 

On or about June 1 we shall remove to new and elegant warerooms in the 
building now being erected at 916 and 918 Olive-st. Previous to that time 
our ENTIRE STOCK, now at 203 North Broadway, MUST POSITIVELY 
BE SOLD, and in order to accomplish this we shall from this date offer all 
Pianos and Organs now on hand ata LARGE REDUCTION, and will sell 
on terms to suit, either on easy monthly payments or for cash. 


—When Mr. Samuel Hamilton was asked during the week for 
information in the musical line, he was chewing the big end of a 
pencil reflectively, and was apparently lost in deep calculations. 
He was barren of musical ideas but not of information. Said he: 
“I started out to make an eight-story building fireproof. But I 
did not think it would take $28,000 worth of iron to doit. Why, 
there’s $10,000 worth of that metal on the surface of my build- 
ing toward Wood-st. And yet I am asked ‘Are you sure that 
building of yours is fire-proof?’ ‘The music hall in the structure 
will soon be ready for use, but as for further musical items, you 
must wait until this job is done.” —Pittsburgh East End Bulletin. 


—We were traveling (says a correspondent) through that part 
of Mexico abounding in the grandest scenery. One of my fellow 
passengers was a German. He was a man of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, always ready to engage in conversation, but he had no 
eye, however, for the scenery which delighted me so much. By 
profession he pretended to be a musical composer, and his whole 
discourse was of pianos. His journey through the country was 


in his work. ‘‘ When I travels,” said he, ‘‘I care nothing for 
scenery, or anything—only pianos. One time in Central America 
I see a volcano with fire come out of it, but I wouldn’t look at it. 
I had no time for such things. I think only of pianos. \hen ] 
go into a place and find no pianos there, I go me right out again, 
quick, always.” 

—Professor Harry Sanders met a number of the old Moody 
choir last night at the Young Men’s Christian Association to re- 
hearse for the Sam Jones meetings, which will begin Sunday, 
May 2, in the Biddle-st. rink. The four books of Moody’s 
hymns will be used till ‘‘ The Great Awakening” is ready—a book 
which is being compiled by Mr. J. Maxwell, who will lead the 
choir at the revival meetings. The book will be published by 
John Church, Chicago, and will be ready about Mayr. The 
complete choir will number about one hundred and fifty, divided 
into sopranos, altos, tenors and bassos. Regular tickets will be is. 
sued to them. Sam Jones is expected to speak in the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Saturjay, May 1.—Baltimore American, 

Harry Sanders is the senior member of the firm of Sanders 
& Stayman, Baltimore, and is a highly respected member of the 
music trade. 

—Latest definitions : Manufacturer—A man whose control of 
his own business is limited to paying bills. Boycott—A_benevo- 
lent institution imported from Ireland. Labor Agitator—A toil- 
ing workman who labors sixteen hours a day with hischin. Capi. 
talist—A villain who has accumulated something by his own in- 
dustry. Strike—An improved gun that wounds ten at the breech 
as often as one at the muzzle. Knight—A brave fellow, who, by 
a secret oath, has parted with his personal liberty. Eight-hour 
movement—A charitable scheme for the benefit of saloons. Dis- 
trict Secretary—A sovereign ruler who ‘‘ orders out” those who 
like to work. Laborer—A sufferin= martyr from the tyranny of 
—strikers. Striker—A man having a ‘‘good time ’—with a 
headache and empty pocket the next morning,— Webster Super- 
seded by Life. 

—A “ walking delegate’’ of the Knights of Labor interviewed 
the men at Geo, Jardine & Sons’ organ factory, urging them to 
join their order, but the men advised him to go to Boston and 
get the workmen there to join first, as they did not propose to cut 
their own throats by driving the work away from New York. 


—Roosevelt’s pipe organ factory, No. 145 West Eighteenth-st., 
took fire at midnight Monday night and all the contents were de- 
stroyed. They consisted of finished and partly finished organs 
and organ material. The fire is said to have started in the var- 


nish-room. Insured. 


ANTED—A good piano and organ salesman for store ; 
must also be a good correspondent and bookkeeper. 
Please give references and state amount of salary expected. 


No drinking man need apply. Address C, H. Edwards, Dallas, 








for the purpose of tuning pianos, and his heart was certainly 


Texas. 
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| Wess Mine Goss EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — (ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


“m vrRGat PLTQAnoOforte Actions, Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
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636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, Pi nh . Tf 
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—* ESTABLISHED 184:3.—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. * + Tlustrated Catalogue Free.+ ~ 


Wee LOCK PIANOS Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St. Boston 

















More than 40, 000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
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PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


‘-oods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 














—THE OLD RELIABLE - 


“BRADBURY” PIANO 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
coo 95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO. ‘Detroit, Mich. | CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTEK, MASS, 


TRICT PROTECTION 


Agents Wanted. 








ADD <Ess, 
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also in Europe. 








i 00 Su MARTIN GUITARS hm aL 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 









For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They ~ 


Madame Dz GON], | Mr. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr, FERRARE, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| and many others. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





CRANE & 


13 University Pl 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAPUIS, 


ace, New York, 





C. KURTZMA 


~PIANOFORTES,>- 


108 and 110 Broadway, 


106, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


9 Sram, Square and Upright | 





ANI CI ¥. 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


*—AND — 


PIANOS, 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
tw Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public fox 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 

















Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 
WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








KipAck 


Grand. Square and Uoright 


+PLANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
2" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


ha’ date. Starks wel Bk el 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


First-Class Square and Upright 


PIANO + CASES, 


Eirving. Mass. 


atl 












Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


BEHR_ BROS. & CO. 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: 
of TONE, which is REMARK 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING: qualities 
of the instrument, the 
CONSTRUCTION, 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 





NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





“The QUALITS 
ABLY fine, by its 


TOUCH even ar hout, the 
EXCELLENCE of D IGN, and 


\ a PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


4 

4 

a 
7 


WAREROOMS, 15 16 EAST 14TH STREET. 
Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


Cor. 29th Street, New York. 








C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 








CHRISTI® & SON. 209 to 222 W, s6th S28 > 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of tenting the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTIST oRECORATION OF 


[s also mn 7 pred the oo quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





~*~ 92" to 


93° Str 








BALDWIN BACK RES 


A New and Practical Back Rest. 


Can be Attached 
te any Piano or 
Organ Stool. 





Adjustable to Any 
Child or Adult. 








Is the only Back Rest 
made which Supports 
the Back. 








Is CHEAP. 





In buying this Rest you 
do not have to buy 
a Stool. 


Ae 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





The best and most practical 
attachment for supporting the 
back when performing on Piano or Organ ever made 

3” For prices and full particulars address 


BALDWIN BACK REST CO., 


173 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (2 Send for Catalogue, 





N,. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 








Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


{ New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


large variety o 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





-POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. 


UNAUTHORIZED 
Microfilm of a copy in 


The Newberry Library - Chicago 10 - Tinos 








WEAR GRAND "JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
















ers! f/ 


=@Ooww™ 
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PACKARD ORGAN 





~~#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! 2.— 


E SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 

= FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
E WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 

: FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


= NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


—— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patente ¢ 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our U prights have our patent metalli 
A’ frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and Marc h, 1878 which has 
poems them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











BABY GRAND GE EO. STE 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


eY’KrA MNOS. 


ECK & CO. LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com 


bined with great strength and volumi- 








cates a Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





| 
| nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments. 


—e— 








QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates. The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails, Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER- 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actionss Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de I’Evangile, PARIS, France. 
Agents for the United States— WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, - - - 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 

DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 
Antwerp, - - 1885 


SCHWANDER, 


Devotes specia! attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delivery at 
C ustomer’ s factory. © ‘ompetitic on 
. Prompt Service 
Liberal Conditions. 








SSTULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


jPPrA TOS. 


Faster aa Taberciee. 338 and 340 Bast 31st S 3ist Street, New York. 











— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List| 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


nie BeLMONC ana rhe Milton / HORACE WATERS & CD. 


ORGANS. PIANOS and ORGANS. 


First Class, New and | Attractive Styles. t AGENTS WANTED 














G@™” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 
Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable fron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 

constantly on hand. 








129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 










Patented 





STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


5} CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT PIANOS. 





Among our valuable improvements, appreciated Dy pianists 
and salesmen, age our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 


Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others 


g 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





a Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.,'® "wigevonct" * 














MANUFACTURERS AN 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts 
&c., && 








Goods sen 
on Selection 
to the Trade 

Prices. 

Ottoman 
Piano - Mools 
= 2 . a great 

Specialty 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIET! Es, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §@” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 














E. G. HARRINGTON! & CO. ois 2 
“tat Swichers” Square? Uprieht Pianofertes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINW AY MASON & HAMLIN: 


Crand, Square and Upright | Surpass all Others at London, 1885, 


P TI A N O S ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 




















Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the THE IMPROVED 


full metal frames), in their own factories, 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlin, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. CIMINAEED LGLITY TO GET OUT OF TURE 


AND GREAT DURABILITY. 





No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York: City. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN i P IANO 00, 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, ; 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Boston, New York, Chicago. 








For full particulars, send for Catalogue, 











—_—= 














QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED, NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C6. Cc. BRIccCS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
_ NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



































Paris, 1878. 








Vienna, 1873. 
SAW MILLS; 


: i} © DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
iL o. “i LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 





FELT AND SOUNDING:BOARD WORKS: : ; 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. ew = gett eae i ia 


an 35 ait | a ut FAS 

> F <= = —a tH f Wu sl Ps a 

PIANOZORGAN poems <== MATERIALS, 
wi aaa FELT & SOUNDING SUARD-TAGTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N vg & i : 


122 BAST THIRTHEN TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


4 ™2|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. | 
UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 


aay Upright and Grand Pianos Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 
































2/AT%)\O—-—— 


4 Chase Piano Co. | ;; 
Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. = 
BEHNING & SON. RICH MOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, ‘Cor. Church, New 1 York. 








WY 3 west 14th st. 


NEW YORK, 














~POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTHORIZED REPRODUCTION) FORBIDDEN. 
Microfilm of a copy in 


The Newberry Library - Chicago 20 Ilitsois: 











